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The Type Studies accompanying this 
Course have been prepared by masters of 
classroom instruction. These Studies 
are based upon actual, tried and tested 
practice that has proved successful, rather 
than upon theory. They proceed upon 
the educational principle that ' ' without 
a problem there is no learning. ' ' They 
are intended to satisfy the very general 
demand for an actual plan of procedure 
that will lead the pupil to think instead 
of merely to memorize, and to reach con- 
clusions suggested by the text, but not 
actually stated. 
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PREFACE 

The History Committee began its work in 1913, 
holding its first meeting in Philadelphia at the time 
of the meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association. This 
Committee consisted of five members, as follows: 
Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, Connecticut, Chair- 
man; Philander P. Claxton, United States Conunis- 
sioner of Education; Charles E. Chadsey, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Illinois, at that 
time Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; 
James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and John W. Hall, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Nevada, at that 
time Head of Elementary Education Department, 
University of Cincinnati. From the first Mrs. Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews, Secretary of the American School 
Citizenship League, acted as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Conamittee; and later on Mrs. John W. Hall was, 
by formal vote, made a member. Both, by their 
fruitful suggestions and wise counsel, materially 
strengthened the work of the Committee. Finally 
Mrs. Andrews took the responsibility of editing the 
Report and of arranging the final details for pub- 
lication. 

••• 
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iv PREFACE 

The meetings, which, with the exception of the 
first, were held in New York, extended over a period 
of four years, and during this time the Committee 
sat in earnest session as many as twenty-six days. 
When the United States entered the World War in 
1917> it was thought best to delay issuing the Report 
until after the conflict should come to an end. 

The great changes in the structure of civilization 
brought about by the war made it necessary for the 
Committee to make definite changes in its Report, 
so as to make it conform to the educational needs of 
the present hour. And these modifications the 
Committee has added all the more cheerfully, be- 
cause it believes they will be helpful to both the 
teacher and the learner m mterpretmg and under- 
standing the hiunan world of which they are a part. 

In conclusion the Committee wishes to express 
its appreciation of the fine co-operative spirit shown 
by the many able teachers who have made contri- 
butions to this Report. Much of the most sugges- 
tive material incorporated has come directly from 
classrooms where the vitalizing work of skilful 
teachers is enriching the life of the young through 
intimate contacts with the great and the good of 
bygone days. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY 

INTRODUCTION 

Of making courses of study and curricula there is 
no end — ^no end, at least, for progressive teachers 
bent on doing each day's task better than the task 
of the day before. And of all subjects of the cur- 
riculum there is none so comprehensive and so 
elusive as the coiirse in history. It is comprehen- 
sive because the materials of history have been in 
the making by every person bom into the world 
from Adam down, and it is elusive because what 
seems important to one observer at a particular 
time and for specific reasons may appear to another 
trivial because of a different pomt of view and a 
different purpose. Observers' points of view and 
purposes are constantly changing. History is not 
static, it is not merely objective, it cannot be pinned 
down to a laboratory table and dissected at will; it 
is what we know of the stream of hiunan life flooded 
with the ideals, emotions, and actions of struggling, 
aspiring hiunanity. And there is no place on the 
bank from which one can watch the current sweep 
by. Every one is in the stream and part of the 
seething mass itself. Any one observer sees pitifully 
little. The trend of events may be disclosed only 

through the revelations of many observers gathered 

1 



2 AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP COURSE 

up during many years and freed from the prejudice 
of personal interests and the bias of race and nation- 
ality. It follows, therefore, that what the historian 
records is made up of a series of fleeting glimpses. 
He chooses that which suits his purpose; he tells the 
story in his own way; and so long as he sticks to 
so-called facts, his integrity will not be questioned. 

The writing of history from a personal view-point 
is easy compared with the problem of what history 
to teach in our schools and how to teach it. Why 
try to teach history at all? Is the aim merely to 
acquaint the learner with ways and means of weigh- 
ing the facts of history? Is the chief purpose the 
conveying of knowledge of past events? Are there 
any]]lessons that can be gleaned from the past that 
will be helpful in shaping hiunan conduct in the 
future ? Does a study of history tell us anything of 
the end of the road that we are now traveling? 

These are questions that can be answered, and 
have been answered repeatedly, ex cathedra. But 
the philosophic view of history, as of other subjects 
of instruction, does not satisfy the progressive 
teacher of to-day. He has a notion that what chil- 
dren need is conditioned in part by what children 
can take and the use they make of it. It is one 
thing to stuflf a child with food — even that food 
thought best by his elders — ^and quite another thing 
to get that food assimilated and built into healthy 
bone and tissue. The selection of material, there- 
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fore^ for a course in history^ becomes a professional 
task quite as important as the task of supplying the 
material itself; the one is the task of the professional 
teacher^ the other the task of the professional his- 
torian* 

The studies included in these voliunes are an at- 
tempt to find materials in American history that 
can be presented to the American child in such a 
way as to produce a definite result — a result that 
wiU be evidenced in a better understanding of our 
national life^ a truer sense of historical values^ a 
keener appreciation of our international obligations, 
and a nobler conception of American citizenship. 
The work has been shared by many teachers; it has 
received much criticism from those who have given 
it a trial, and it is ofifered to the pubUc, not as a 
work of genius or even as a finished product, but 
rather as a suggestion for fiu'ther experimentation. 
The authors ask the co-operation of all who are will- 
ing to strive with them in finding a better way to 
train the oncoming generation in the principles of 
American Democracy. 

James E. Russell. 

Teaohers College, Columbia Universityy 
New York City. 



TO THE TEACHER 

The dominating aim of the Committee has been 
to aid in bringing about better methods of teaching 
history to the children of America. Believing in 
the great value of history as a means of training for 
effective service in community Ufe and m patriotic 
citizenship^ the Committee has been actuated by 
the purpose and desire to help toward a more 
rational teaching of that vital subject in the ele- 
mentary schools throughout the United States. 
With that end in view, every phase of the Report 
has been studied and discussed with untirmg pa- 
tience and microscopic thoroughness. 

As the Committee began its work only four or 

five years after the plan proposed by the Committee 

of Eight had been published, it did not seem best 

to make any radical changes in the general purpose 

of that plan. Moreover, the Committee was imani- 

mous in the beUef that the arrangement and basal 

principles of that Course of Study had been justified 

by its success, and that it should be given a thoroifgh 

trial and testing before any decided changes should 

be recommended. This belief, which was strong at 

the beginning of our work, retained its hold on our 

entire membership down to the time of our last 

meeting. 
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6 AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP COURSE 

Yet, while this is true, the Course of Study the 
Committee has agreed upon differs in many ways 
from the one recommended by the Committee of 
Eight. 

The leading object of our Course of Study in His- 
tory for the first three grades is to give the child an 
historical sense, an appreciation of the beginnings 
of things, a sense of how things wfere in the past, 
and how they differ from those of the present. 
The point of departure should be the local com- 
munity. Simple observations of what is taking 
place in the community should be made the occasion 
of connecting the life of the present with that of the 
past, thus developing a feeling of respect for the 
past which is essential to a full appreciation of the 
present. 

The observance of public holidays is an element 
in community life, and such observance will help 
the child to realize how vitally human actions of 
earlier days are related to the life of his time. Thus 
he comes to know that not only is the present in- 
extricably linked with the past, but that this past is 
a precious part of the life of his community. 

With this thought in mind, the Conmiittee has 
centered much of the simple material suggested for 
the first three grades — and this is especially true for 
the first and second — about public holidays and 
primitive life. In the third grade some of the 
world's heroes are mentioned. Stories associated 
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with their lives will still further appeal to the child's 
sense of the long ago and help him to feel that that 
long ago has a real meaning for him. 

We need hardly add that much of the best that 
can be done in developing an appreciation of the 
past in young children will be the outcome of read- 
ing such literature as: Hiawatha, describing Indian 
life; the Story of Ab, a study of the cave-dwellers; 
Robin Hood, with his many adventurers in Sher- 
wood Forest; and Robinson Crusoe, with his per- 
plexmg problem of supplying in his own ingenious 
ways his primitive and simple needs. 

Beginning with Grade IV, we have selected 
prominent leaders, heroes, and patriots, who in most 
instances are truly representative of the spirit and 
purpose that animated the men and women of their 
time. In other words, each of these representative 
men, towering over his feUows in strength of wiU, 
xmdaunted purpose, and deathless courage, was in 
every instance a central or dominating figure of a 
large group — state or nation — ^whom he guided, led, 
or inspired. Beginning with typical explorers and 
colonizers, we have selected many of the most dis- 
tinguished makers and builders of American history 
in its various epochs down to the end of the Civil 
War. 

In following this plan, we realize that we have 
failed to work out a finely organized, logical, and 
scientific scheme, estimated from the standpoint of 
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subject-matter. But we have had in view two all- 
important considerations. The first is the fact that 
half of the American boys and girls throughout the 
country leave school before reaching the end of the 
sixth grade and more than a third before they have 
finished the fifth grade. Ten million out of twenty 
million of our American children now attending 
school in the United States, with conditions remain- 
ing as at present, will never have the advantage of 
much more than five years in school. 

If half of the yoimg people of this country should 
be allowed to go out from our schools without learn- 
ing something definite about American ideals and 
American patriotism, it would endanger the peace 
and safety of our democratic life. They, like the 
more favored half whose school experience is more 
extended, should be taught the fimdamental ele- 
ments of our institutions, the basal facts in our 
national history, and the moral idealism which has 
guided and controlled the lives of our leaders and 
heroes. 

It is by coming into vital touch, through the sym- 
pathetic imagination, with such men that children 
will gain an understanding of what patriotism means, 
and a true conception of our country as a land of 
freedom and opportimity, where the government is 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

The second all-important consideration which our 
Committee has kept steadily in mind is the neces- 
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8ity of adapting the material to the children's capaci- 
ties and interests. The material we have selected, 
like all other historical material, embodies human 
experiences afi they are revealed in the thought and 
feeling of men and women of other times. It is 
through the study of their lives, their thought and 
feeling, and the interpretation of their ideals, pur- 
poses, and convictions, that the learner can appro- 
priate and assimilate such experiences and make 
them a part of his own selfhood. In other words, 
the child comes into vital contact with the person- 
alities of days gone by through his sympathetic 
imagination. He cannot see and hear them, as he 
sees and hears the actual men and women with 
whom he comes into touch in various ways in his 
every-day life. He cannot see them except as they 
live and move in the world of his imagination. This 
ideal world is a vital and powerful part of the child's 
experience, as we all know, and is a wonderful force 
in shaping his character and in determining his 
conduct and destiny. 

For example, if we could come into the bodily 
presence of Abraham Lincoln, just as he was when 
men and women saw him going about his daily tasks, 
we might catch glimpses of the real man through 
the warm grasp of his hand, the kindling glance of 
his eyes, and the sympathetic tone of his voice. 
But now that those symbols are impossible to us, 
we must make use of others if we are to learn some^ 
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thing of the spirit and purpose which prompted lin- 
cohi throughout his career. Among these are the 
letters he wrote, the speeches he made, and the acts 
of his private and public life. In every line of the 
famous Gettysburg speech appears the simplicity, 
the sincerity, and the large-hearted sympathy which 
were so characteristic of this great man. When we 
read this and other speeches that he made, when 
we study the letters he wrote and the words he ut- 
tered, when we understand the events of his life 
as a private citizen and as the chief executive of his 
country in a time of stress and storm, we come into 
a rich acquaintanceship with the real Lincoln, and 
he is ever thereafter for us an inspiring force, as 
our teacher, our guide, and our friend. 

The question of surpassing significance is: What 
kind of reading material shall we use with yoimg chil- 
dren ? For we must remember that it has its great- 
est value for purposes of interpretation in terms of 
thought and feeling, in terms of the child's own 
life and experience. Our purpose is to appeal to 
the child's nature, to his inner life and spirit, by 
the use of suitable material. 

With this thought in mind the Committee has 
made the work for Grades IV and V biographical. 
We have selected representative men and made 
them epical centers of great movements and impor- 
tant situations. This kind of material appeals to 
the hero-worshipping instinct in children. The facts 
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are concrete and personal, for they center in individ- 
ual leaders whose purpose is easily understood and 
whose exploits are easily and eagerly followed* 

Moreover, in the case of explorers like Columbus 
and pioneer leaders like John Smith, George Rogers 
Clark, and Daniel Boone, the social situation has 
not that complexity and elaborate entanglement 
that are present in events which have to do with 
modem financial operations, political campaigns, 
economic struggles, or titanic military movements 
in a great war. It is easy to understand the simple 
surroimdings of John Smith in Virginia, Daniel 
Boone in Kentucky, or George Rogers Clark in his 
wonderful campaign in the West. And this is to 
a great extent true of all the historical characters 
selected for the fourth grade, and of many of those 
selected for the fifth, making the subject-matter 
especially suitable for our use. 

By following the biographical method of identify- 
ing distinguished leaders with the outstanding events 
of American history, the material can be made far 
simpler and more hmnan than if abstract events, 
whether social, economic, or political, were made 
the subjects of study. The children will follow 
closely a courageous leader who fears nothing. They 
will share his hopes and aspirations, his joys and 
sorrows, his dangers and hardships, and through 
the help of the dramatic imagination they will re- 
experience the daring deeds of their hero and as a 
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result come into full appreciation of and sympathy 
with him in all his undertakings. For the teacher 
should not forget that every individual self is pro- 
foundly influenced by the deeds of all men who 
dared to do great things. 

If the pupil in the fourth and fifth grades comes 
into vital touch with great leaders, by living over 
again their lives and fortunes, he will find history 
a study of absorbing interest and of untold value as 
an aid to the understanding of life, his own and 
that of others, whether individual or collective. 
History is surpassingly human, not only because it 
deals with real flesh-and-blood people, but because 
it humanizes and sociaUzes the learner. 

This it does by revealing to him— through contacts 
with other lives whose loves and hates, whose strug- 
gles and sufferings, he reaUzes through his sympa- 
thetic imagination— the laws and principles which 
govern hinnan conduct, and which are always op- 
erative m human relationships. History concerns 
itself mainly with such relationships and is there- 
fore distinctly ethical. 

Such are our reasons for making the subject- 
matter largely biographical m the fourth and fifth 
grades. Pedagogical fitness rather than scientific 
completeness has been our guidmg prmciple in the 
selection of this material. A logical plan, arranged 
with scientific exactness, might easily be worked out, 
that would appeal to mature scholars; that would 
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avoid repetition in the selected material and con- 
cern itself with the great events of the past, all of 
which it is desirable that our little people, young 
and immature though they are, should know. This 
is the argument of scientific scholarship, which in- 
sists upon presenting to children of ten to twelve 
years of age the complexity of our modem institu- 
tional life — economic, social, poUtical, financial, 
and military — on the ground that such knowledge 
is useful for intelligent living in a democracy like 
ours. Such a plan, however, ignores the most vital 
element in the school situation, and that is the na- 
ture and capacity of the child himself — ^and there- 
fore leads straight to failure. We believe it is easy 
to be overambitious both as to what the teacher 
can do and as to what the children can understand 
and assimilate as a part of their mental and moral 
being. Our plan takes into account the conditions 
existing in American schools, and, above all, the 
psychological conditions presented by the limited 
experience and mental grasp of the children them- 
selves. 

And, as the result of such a plan, that large pro- 
portion of American children who leave school by 
the end of the fifth grade or soon after entering the 
sixth, wiU have learned somethmg more or less defi- 
nite, not only of the representative men who have 
been great forces m controlling the destiny of our 
coimtry, but also of the aims and ideals of the peo- 
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pie as a whole and of the most striking events of 
our national life. However illogically constructed 
our Course of Study may be from the standpoint of 
scientific scholarship, we feel confident that from 
the standpoint of the actual school situation and the 
imperative needs of our great democracy our choice 
and arrangement of material will have inmieasurable 
^alue. 

The sixth grade in our course is pivotal. Al- 
though it is similar to that of the Committee of 
Eight, it is far simpler in the amount and complexity 
of the material selected, as well as in the simplificsr 
tion of the plan of work, which is made clear, it is 
hoped, by definite suggestions to teachers. In all 
this wealth of colorful and picturesque material the 
teacher may be too ambitious; but not if she in- 
sists on the pupils learning thoroughly the outstand- 
ing and important facts and sees to it that they 
get definite impressions from all of it. 

The leading aim in planning the material for 
Grade VI is to show the intimate relation that 
exists between us as a nation and the rest of the 
world, for this grade does more than trace the be- 
ginning of American history back into ancient and 
mediaeval times. It makes clear that some of the 
best things in our present life and institutions were 
discovered, tiested, and preserved for us by men 
and women who struggled and toiled and suffered 
long ago, and that we are not only indebted to the 
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past, but that in a very real sense that past is an 
integral part of our life to-day. We are sharers in 
the world life of ages gone by as well as in that of 
the present age, and we have duties and respon- 
sibilities quite as large as the rights and privileges 
we claim as a nation working in co-operation with 
other nations in carrjdng forward the work of civili- 
zation. 

From the standpoint of the most profound need 
of modem times, then — the need of international 
co-operation in a law-governed world— where mis- 
understandings between nations will be settled by 
arbitration, conciliation, or judicial decision, and 
not by armies and navies — ^the work of this grade 
is invaluable. Moreover, it would be difficult to 
find a better way to bring our yoimg people to an 
intelligent appreciation of the intimate connection 
between American history and world history. 

And we are confident, from actual experience, that 
the material we propose will present no serious ob- 
stacles to a teacher working in a graded school 
under average conditions. We believe that with a 
good use of the material here outlined the pupil will 
have the best kind of preparation for the study of 
American history in its significant bearing upon 
world life. Our country is not a hermit nation; it 
never has been; and now that the responsibilities of 
our coimtry have become so lai^e, it is of the first 
importance that yoimg Americans should get a cor- 
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rect perspective of our national life from the earliest 
period of discovery and exploration to the tumul- 
tuous international complications of the present day. 
The work of Grades VII and VIII brings us to 
the more formal use of the text-book. Here, also, 
we are not so much concerned about scientific com- 
pleteness as about perspective and proportion, and, 
above all, the adaptation of the material to the 
capacity and natural interests of the learner. As 
in the earUer grades, but not to the same extent, 
the object of the teacher should be, it seems to us, 
to make distinguished leaders the centers of great 
movements and important situations, rather than 
to dwell upon events just as if they were facts in 
physics or chemistry. We would have the pupil 
read and study history as revealing the life of the 
past, as showmg men and women moved by ideals 
and actuated by aspirations and motives quite as 
much as the people we see about us every day. We 
judge of the feelings and ideas, the ideals and con- 
victions of these men, by what they said and did. 
Their words and deeds are the symbolism the inter- 
pretation of which enables us to learn what kind of 
men they were. Thus we come to know the spirit 
of the group or collective life of which they were a 
part. Thus we come to know the meaning of his- 
tory as an enlargement of om* experience, and from 
which we may learn invaluable lessons for guidance 
in om* various human relationships. 
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If we learn deeds and events as symbols of human 
thoughts, feelings, and motives, we do not need to 
think so much about the number of events we select 
as we do about their character. It is with that 
principle in mind that we have selected the topics 
bearing upon colonial life. We wish the pupils to 
understand the meaning of that life. We wish them 
to understand the characteristic traits of the men 
and women of those early days, and to come to 
know, in a vital way, something of their struggles 
and hardships, their hopes and fears, their loves and 
hates, their joys and sorrows, and their strength 
and weakness; in brief, what kind of people they 
were, how they lived, and how their work and life 
are still influencing our coimtry. 

To carry out the purpose of the Committee we do 
not take up the thirteen original colonies, one by 
one, in chronological sequence— that is, m the order 
of their settlement. On the contrary, we divide 
them into three groups, and then select typical colo- 
nies to represent each group. We make Virginia 
and Maryland represent the Southern group, Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut the New England group, 
and New York and Pennsylvania the Middle group. 
The two typical colonies in each group will suffice 
to indicate what kind of people constituted the 
group as a whole and what kind of life they led. 
But we not only select typical colonies; we are just 
as careful in our selection of typical events in the 
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life of the typical colonies. By taking a compara- 
tively small number of important facts, we can 
make them colorful and vivid by the use of illustra- 
tive details, and thus revive the past in such a way 
as to make it live again in the experience of the 
learner. 

As a further aid to the learner in his interpreta- 
tion of our pre-revolutionary life, the history of each 
colony is brought down to 1689, the date which 
marked the beginning of the Intercolonial Wars, 
a turning-point in American history. 

In our topical outline for the Intercolonial Wars 
we pass lightly over the first three and confine our- 
selves mainly to the last one, because it indicates 
the nature of the struggle between France and Eng- 
land for control in America. In this war, as in all 
others of our history, we believe the subject-matter 
should be selected and taught with three distinct 
purposes in mind: To make clear (1) its causes; 
(2) the spirit of the people in waging it; and (3) its 
results — ^that is, what it meant in its influence upon 
our national life and upon the destiny of our people. 
By omitting military details we are able to concen- 
trate attention upon larger events like Braddock's 
defeat, the Expulsion of the Acadians, and the cap- 
ture of Quebec, and bring out in bold relief such 
leaders as Wafihington, Braddock, and Wolfe. 

In the treatment of the Revolution we follow a 
similar plan, making much of personal force, of 
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such representative men as Patrick Henry, Samuel 
Adams, George Rogers Clark, and Nathanael 
Greene. Our aim, of course, is not only to human- 
ize history but to make it colorful and lifelike, so 
that it will appeal in a telling way to the interests 
of yoimg people. We wish again to suggest that by 
selecting a comparatively small number of typical 
facts not only can we simplify the study of history, 
but we can help the pupil to understand far more 
easUy the spirit and meanmg of the struggle for our 
political independence and what that struggle cost 
in material expenditure, in hardship and suffering, 
and in the loss of valuable human lives. 

We call attention, in our arrangement of the 
material for the eighth grade, to the logical group- 
ing of facts, with a view to a better imderstanding, 
on the part of the learner, of the causal relationships 
in American history. This method is nowhere more 
helpful than in the groups entitled "The United 
States a World-Power" and "Our Position of Lead- 
ership among the Nations." It is quite important 
that our yoimg people should grasp the significance 
of omr being a world-power and our position of lead- 
ership among the nations of the world. The present 
material and moral power of the United States brings 
with it a weighty responsibility in all our inter- 
national activities. This important fact the pupil 
should clearly understand. 

We have tried to be helpful in omr ^^Suggestions 
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for the Teacher" and in our "Questions and Prob- 
lems for the Pupil." We hope our "Suggestions for 
the Teacher" will prove helpful in rightly measuring 
values and in correctly tracing causal relations. We 
believe that history furnishes as good material for 
reasoning out problems as can be found m any 
branch of mathematics. In history, however, the 
problems are worked out by probable reasoning, the 
kmd of reasoning which is far more widely employed 
in solving the daily problems of our lives than are 
those which have to do with mathematical certainty. 

We hardly need to add that such reasoning in- 
volves thorough study and accurate knowledge, and 
that along with such study and the acquisition of 
such knowledge will go mental discipline of the first 
quality. We therefore urge teachers of the seventh 
grade, and especially of the eighth, to think of his- 
tory as a subject which, if rightly taught, wiU bring 
the most important results, not only in the attain- 
ment of useful knowledge, but in the development 
of mental power. Our point of view in this impor- 
tant matter will be made clearer by the Type 
Studies, which appear in Books I, II, III, and IV 
of oiu* Report. 

In the selection of topics and in the suggestions 
as to their use we have had in mind, we venture to 
repeat, the aiding of the pupil to a better under- 
standing of himself, of his fellows, and of his coun- 
try's life and institutions, to the end that he may 
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cheerfully perform his duties and meet his responsi- 
bilities as a patriotic American. 

Beginning with Grade IV, our Committee was 
unanimous in making the Type Studies an outstand- 
ing feature of this Report. The reason why we have 
devoted so much time and space to these Studies 
is explained in our Introduction to Book I. In 
this general introduction, therefore, we will make 
only a brief mention of them. 

All experienced teachers will agree that the class- 
room procedure in history should not be limited to 
the reading or study of text-books by the children, 
and to the asking by the teacher of test or memory 
questions about what the children have read or 
studied. Too often do the teachers in the lower 
grades supply the information about our great his- 
torical characters either by reading to the children 
or by telling them stories or facts, and then ask 
them test or memory questions to see how much 
they have remembered. Such work has very Uttle 
value, because it results largely in storing up in the 
memory a few imrelated and meaningless facts, 
and sometimes even stops with the memorizing of 
a few symbols in the form of dates, words, and sen- 
tences. 

The aim of the Type Studies is to help teachers to 
teach history, to call into play the sympathetic and 
dramatic imagination, to stimulate the children 
through good thought questions to genuine, con- 
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structive thinking towaxd a definite end. Through 
their active thinking, through their reading and 
reports, they will build up new historical concepts 
and widen and deepen the vital current of their 
thought and feeling, ideas, and ideals, which furnish 
the basis of character and conduct. In achieving 
this high aim the Type Studies have unmeasured 
value. 



GRADES I, II, AND III 

PRIMITIVE LIFE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 

THINGS 

Indian Life and Local Pioneers. Meaning and Ob- 
servance of Public Holidays. Stories of Great 
World Heroes 

GRADE I 

1. Indian Life, including descriptions of Indian 
homes and Indian childhood. 

2. Observance of Thanksgiving Day, with stories 
of the Pilgrims during their first winter at Plymouth. 
Special attention should be paid to the voyage of 
the Mayflower, the efforts to find a suitable place for 
a settlement, and the relations between the settlers 
and the Indians. Miles Standish will, of course, 
be made the central figure among the Whites and 
Squanto and Massasoit among the Indians. 

3. Observance of Washington's Birthday, with 
emphasis upon his boyhood and his home sur- 
roundings. 

4. The use of simple material bearing upon the 
commemoration of events in local or state history. 
Sometimes the event whose conmiemoration is con- 
fined to some one state or city may have a national 
significance. But in any case the purpose is to 
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connect the school life of the child with the celebra- 
tion of historic events and thus to give him lasting 
unpressions of their significance and value. 

GRADE II 

1. Indian life, including descriptions of Indian 
methods of teaching their children, their methods 
of himting and fishing, and the work of the women. 
Hiawatha may be largely drawn upon for suitable 
material. 

2. Thanksgiving Day, with a special effort to 
make vivid the conditions of life in the new coimtry 
and the simplicity of the Pilgrim methods of doing 
things as compared with modem ways. 

3. Washington's Birthday, with special reference 
to conditions of life in his boyhood as compared with 
our ways of Uving to-day. 

4. Memorial Day, giving the historical back- 
groimd. 

5. Simple material bearing upon the commemo- 
ration of events in local or state history. 

GRADE III 

1. Stories of world heroes such as the following: 
Joseph, Moses, and David ; Leonidas and Alexander 
the Great; Cincinnatus, Horatius, and Hannibal; 
William Tell; King Alfred, Robert Bruce, and Joan 
of Arc. 
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2. Stories of knighthood and chivahy. 

3. Obsersrance of the following public holidays: 
Thanksgiving Day, Washington's Birthday, Lincoln's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, and Fourth of July. In 
connection with the observance of July Fourth — 
which would have to take place in June before the 
closing of school — stories of our national flag should 
be told so as to impress upon the children its emblem- 
atic significance. In this connection there should 
be told the story of Betsy Ross and the first flag, 
and the story of the origin of "The Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

4. Material connecting the child's life with events 
in local or state history. 

The leading object of our Course of Study in 
History for the first three grades is to give the child 
an historical sense— an appreciation of the begin- 
nmgs of things, a sense of how things were m the 
past, and how they differ from those of the present. 

The point of departure should be the local com- 
mimity. Simple observations of what is taking 
place in the commimity should be made the occasion 
of connecting the life of the present with that of the 
past, thus developing a feeling of respect for the past, 
which is essential to a full appreciation of the pres- 
ent. The observance of public holidays is an ele- 
ment in conamimity life. Such observance will help 
the child to realize how vitally human actions of 
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earlier days are related to the Hfe of his time. Thus 
he comes to know that not only is the present inex- 
tricably linked with the past, but that this past is a 
precious part of the life of his community. 

With this thought in mind, the Committee has 
centered much of the simple material suggested for 
the first three grades. This is especially true for the 
first and second grades about public holidays and 
primitive life. In the third grade some of the world's 
heroes are mentioned. Stories associated with their 
lives will still further appeal to the child's sense of 
the long ago and help him to feel that that long ago 
has a real meaning for him. 

We need hardly add that much of the best that 
can be done in developing an appreciation of the 
past in young children will be the outcome of work 
in literature, such as the following: Hiawatha, in- 
cluding much Indian life ; the Story of Ab, a study 
of the cave-dwellers; Robin Hood, with his many 
adventurers in Sherwood Forest, and Robinson 
Crusoe, with his perplexing problem of supplying 
his primitive and simple needs imaided and by his 
own ingenuity. 

In some schools the history material to be used 
in the program for the different public holidays 
might be divided and assigned to different grades, 
thus making the program a piece of co-operative 
work. Such a distribution of responsibility would 
make it possible to assign the parts of the work to 
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the grades to which they most appropriately belong 
and where they would grow out of the regular work 
of the grade, motivating and vitalizing much of it 
mstead of being an interruption to it. To keep 
this work in the spirit of the Type Studies, prepared 
for grades beyond the third, it would be well to 
encourage original work by the child in the prepara- 
tion of poems, songs, dances, and in dramatization. 
It is believed that such a treatment of these special 
programs wiU go far toward leading the chUdren to 
feel the spirit of the problems as well as to think the 
thoughts and to realize the ideals of our national life. 

One rather large project in history will illustrate 
what we mean. In a school where it had been the 
custom for many years for each grade from the 
kindergarten up to tajk about the Pilgrims during 
the month of November, one teacher decided to 
present the following problem to her open-air class 
of backward third and fourth grade pupils: '^Let 
us see how our life to-day differs from that of the 
very early days in our coimtry." 

The first attack on the problem came from the 
children's very general knowledge. Without much 
discussion, the following difference between Pilgrim 
ways of doing things and our own were given by the 
children and written on the blackboard : 

The way the Pilgrim houses were made; the 
way they made their clothes instead of buying 
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them; the way they got their food; the way 
they lighted their rooms; the kind of work they 
did, and the way they heated their homes. 

After a little discussion the children organized 
these facts into something like the following: 

I. Houses: 

Construction — size, materials, windows, 
doors, lighting, and heating. 
n. Food: 

What they ate, how they got it, how they 
prepared it, how they preserved it for 
winter use. 
III. Clothing: 

How materials were obtained, how cloth 
was made, how cloth was colored. 

No attempt was made by the teacher to secure 
balanced activity in the three elements of shelter, 
food, and clothing; but the children were generally 
allowed to select and work out the problems which 
enlisted their interest. Some of these questions 
were attacked by the class as a whole in the recita- 
tion period, some by groups working together, and 
others by individuals. The activities and results in 
the latter cases were reported to the whole class. 

To seek books giving the desired information was 
one of the early suggestions to be carried out. These 
were obtained in school and city libraries, and were 
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used by the class as a whole and by individuals. 
These children had few books at home. As their 
activities developed, it became necessary to look up 
topics more specifically in other books. Thus a 
genuine and normal use of books and of the reading 
period developed. 

A group of boys began at once to construct a 
rather large log cabin. This activity raised prob- 
lems. How build the roof ? What did the Pilgrims 
use for flooring? What materials for windows? 
They could not buy hinges — ^how hang the door? 
How construct the fireplace? The children learned 
that greased paper was used for windows. They 
greased some paper and saw that it would with- 
stand water, that it would let light through, used 
it, and explained these things to the class. They 
got some leather strips from a shoemaker and himg 
the door. 

The class decided that the dirt floor would be cold 
and that they would make a rug for the cabin. They 
had already done some simple weaving in lower 
grades, so they were ready to construct a rude loom 
of an old blackboard frame found in the school store- 
room. They used a ball of white cotton string for 
the warp. The girls brought old white cloths from 
home for the woof. The children soon realized that 
a white rug would not be suitable for a dirt floor 
and then the problem of dyeing arose. They re- 
jected the idea of buying diamond dyes since the 
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early settlers could not go to the stores and buy 
ihem. 

Books were not so helpful here as was the grand- 
mother of one of the children from whom they learned 
of various iK)ssibilities. A group of the children 
with the teacher devoted a Saturday to a trip into 
the coimtry where they were able to gather butternut 
hulls and pokeberries. With these and onion-skins 
the girls made butternut-brown dye, a yellow-brown 
dye of the onion-skins, and a red dye of the poke- 
berries. Incidentally a mother of one of the girls 
told the teacher later of her indignation at first that 
her little girl should be messing in her clean kitchen 
over school work, but that the daughter was so in- 
terested and insistent that the mother not only 
yielded but grew intensely interested herself in 
making dyes. 

Having already planned the size and shape of the 
rug, based on the size of the cabin floor, a design was 
planned, the rags were dyed, and the weaving was 
done at odd times by children who had completed 
other school tasks. The result was amusing from 
an adult standpoint, and the pride of the children 
in their accomplishment was delightful. Several 
individuals also made rugs outside of school hours. 

Another of the class projects was the making of 
candles. Reading and inquiry revealed the fact that 
candles were usually made of tallow, and why they 
were. One child reported on the bayberry candle. 
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The teacher supplied a small alcohol-stove and the 
class dipped candles. They attempted to make col- 
ored candles using some of their dye, but through 
failure learned that they could not mix oil and 
water. 

After reading about the common use of com and 
about primitive methods of grinding it, the children 
foimd some stones suitable for mortar and pestle, 
washed them, and crushed some com into meal. 
This they baked over an outdoor stove which they 
built of some large stones on the roof. 

These are only a few of the projects which were 
of absorbing interest, but they serve to show the 
kind of work the children did. In the very early 
stages of their work they decided that since they 
were finding out and doing such interesting things, 
they would like to tell some of the other children in 
the school about them. They thought it would 
make a suitable Thanksgiving entertainment, be- 
cause it would show how much we have to be 
thankful for in the ordinary conveniences of our 
daily life. Thus, what was up to this point a 
problem in history, in construction, and in reading, 
became also a problem in oral English, in that it 
afforded the children an opportunity to tell their 
guests in an interesting way what they were doing 
and why they should be thankful to be living to- 
day. At the request of the principal, the enter- 
tainment was repeated before the whole school in 
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the auditorium. The members of the class were 
all on the stage with everything they had made. 
Different children exhibited their work and told 
informally why they had done it and what it meant. 

A few stenographic reports of their speeches 
follow: 

''Boys and girls, we invited you here to-day to 
tell you some of the things which we have been study- 
ing in history and geography. We have been study- 
ing in our history that the early settlers had a very 
hard life. They had to make everything; they had 
to build their own houses, raise their own food, and 
make all their clothes; but we do not lead such a 
hard life. We can go to the store and buy every- 
thing.'' 

''We wanted to know how to make a rug, because 
we are going to make one; and so we went down to 
the weaver's at Vine Street and watched him make 
some of his rugs. We went in and he led us over to 
a big machine, and he sat down on the stool and put 
his foot on two pedals. He had a shuttle with points 
on each end, and took that and threw it between the 
strings. It was so slippery it slid right through, and 
when he pressed his foot on the other pedal that 
would change the strings. He kept on working that 
way until he had the rug all finished." 

"This [showing design done in colored crayon] is 
a design of our rug, and we hope that it will look 
like this when we have finished it." 
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This is the rug which I have made out of cloth. 
I took an old picture-frame, and took the picture 
out of it, and made a Uttle loom of it." 

''When the Pilgrims built their log cabins they 
cut down the trees, and cut off all the branches, 
made notches on each side, and laid them in a square. 
Then after that they made the roof out of straw or 
grass; then they cut a door out and put a frame in. 
Then for their latch on the door they had a string. 
When they pulled it down the door would open. 
When night came, then they would pull in the string. 
They cut the window in just the same, but put oiled 
paper in instead of glass, so as to keep out the cold 
and throw Ught in too. There will be a hole cut so 
as to have the fire inside, but the chimney is made 
like a square on the outside. They plastered up 
the holes on the outside of the cabin with clay. 
This is a little bed which I have made for the cabin." 

"I will tell you how the Indians made their pop- 
corn. They heated some rocks, and after the rocks 
were heated, they put the pop-corn on and popped 
it. I built a fire in our stone stove and got the stones 
hot and put the pop-corn in and popped it, and this 
is some of the pop-corn which we have made. We 
left the pop-corn here last night and some one ate all 
but that." 

"Miss K said that we might make Johnny- 
cake as the early settlers did, so we took some com, 
put it on this stone, and poimded it with this. We 
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took some of this corn-meal, put smne water in it, 
put it on a pie-pan, and baked it. The first time we 
did not put grease on the bottom of the pan, but the 
next time we put some grease on the bottom and it 
came out all right. I was not here that afternoon, 
but the boys and girls said it was all right. We 
ate half of it and here is the other half.'' 

*'This candle was made as the early settlers made 
theirs. First we took a string, used it as a wick, 
and then we got some mutton-tallow. After it was 
hot we dipped the string in until it started to get 
thick. We dipped it in about twenty or twenty-five 
times before it got thick and this is the candle we 
made." 

"This candle was made at home. We took some 
mutton-tallow and put it in a can and put it on the 
stove, and when it was like water we took a string 
and put it in, and this is all the thicker I could get 
it. This is how it lights." 

"We took some cord and wrapped it aroimd a 
stick and then put this green goods over and tied 
it around this cord. Then we dipped it in mutton- 
tallow and let it get hard, and then it would light. 
The Pilgrims used it in their log cabins for a torch." 

The work was begun early in October. The 
necessary time was taken from the reading, lan- 
guage, history, story, and construction periods. 
Through this work the children had excellent train- 
ing in the above subjects and they developed an 
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historical sense as well as historical knowledge. 
More important stilly all of the personal qualities 
that are developed only through co-operation were 
stimulated. 

The following year these children could hardly 
work on the same problem in a similar way with the 
same zest and profit. The higher grades should 
bring new and larger problems with new points of 
attack. 



GRADES IV AND V 

BIOGRAPHIES OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN 

Explorers. Colonial Pioneers. Local Pioneers. Rep- 
resentative Men in Colonial) Revolutionary! and Na- 
tional Eras. Inventors 

GRADE IV 

1. ABfERiCAN Explorers: Christopher Columbus, 

Ferdinand Magellan, John Cabot, Hernando 
de Soto, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh. 

2. Representative Men in Colonial Days: 

John Smith, Miles Standish, John Winthrop, 
Henry Hudson, William Penn, James Ogle- 
thorpe. 

3. Leading French Explorers : Samuel de Cham- 

plain; Robert Cavelier Sieur de la Salle. 

4. Leaders in the Last French War: George 

Washington, Benjamin Franklin, James 
Wolfe. 
6. Local Pioneers. 

GRADE V 

1. Representative Men in Revolutionary 
Days : Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, George 
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Rogers Clark, Nathanael Greene, Francis 
Marion, John Paul Jones, Marquis de La 
Fayette, Daniel Boone, John Sevier. 

2. Inventors: EU Whitney, Robert Fulton, Sam- 

uel F. B. Morse. 

3. Leaders and Statesmen: Thomas Jefferson, 

Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoim. 

4. Representative Men in the Civil War: 

Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant, Robert 
E. Lee, "Stonewall'' Jackson. 
6. Local Pioneers. 

The topics in Grades IV and V are intended to 
include many of the leading facts in the history of 
our coimtry. The selection of these facts, however, 
has been made, first, with respect to the capacities 
and interests of the pupils of these grades and, sec- 
ond, from the point of view of an effective training 
for citizenship. 

Biography is everywhere made prominent because 
personality makes the strongest appeal to children. 
Leaders, heroes, and patriots are, therefore, made 
the centers of great movements and important situ- 
ations. Through personal knowledge of such repre- 
sentative men, the child comes to imderstand not 
only something of what was achieved under their 
leadership, but what is equally important, something 
of the ideals and purposes that made such achieve- 
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ments possible. In all cases the personal appearance 
of the leaders, pictures of their homes, and selections 
from their speeches and writings will help toward 
making vivid impressions of what they did and of 
the movements with which they were identified. 

Much, very much, of the value of the work will 
depend upon the teacher's abiUty to make the ma- 
terial interesting by aiding the children, through 
their sympathetic imagination, to live amid the 
scenes narrated. Her power of interpretation and 
narration will mean more than printed or written 
accounts in books, letters, diaries, or journals. Even 
when historical readers are used, an oral presenta- 
tion of the subject-matter should often precede 
the reading lesson. We hardly need to suggest that 
much work in oral language should be done not only 
in connection with what the teacher tells but with 
what the pupil reads. Although brief written repro- 
ductions should be called for often, the greater part 
of the language work should be oral. 

In the fourth and fifth grades, as in those which 
follow, maps should be constantly used. But care 
should be taken to use maps that represent the coun- 
try very much as it was at the time the events were 
taking place. If, for example, the pupils trace the 
routes of explorers on a complex poUtical map, the 
result wiU ahnost certainly be a distorted impres- 
sion of the facts. 



GRADE VI 1 

EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN 

HISTORY 

z. The Greeks and What We Have Learned from 
Them 

2. The Romans and What We Have Learned from 

Them 

3. The Middle Ages and What We Have Learned 

from Them 
4* The Crusades and Commerce 
5* The Discovery of the Western World 
6. Rival Powers in Europe and America 

The material selected for Grade VI should not be 
studied and memorized as organized history; in 
suggesting the topics of the outline the Committee 
had no such purpose in view. Pupils in this grade 
would get but little out of such work. In fact, it 
would be unreasonable and even wasteful of time 
and strength to attempt to teach them the complex 
causal relationships of Greek, Roman, and Medieval 
History. The study of scientific history, in its 
logical and orderly development, should be deferred 
imtil a later stage of the pupil's life. In this grade 

^ The work outlined for this grade is very similar to that prepared 
by the Committee of Eight, but is much simpler. 
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the primary aim should be to give the pupU more or 
less definite impressions, conveyed largely by means 
of pictures, descriptions, and stories. It is to be 
especially noted, too, that most of the impressions 
may be made upon the yomig mind by reading and 
discussing the material. This should be followed, in 
many but by no means in all cases, by oral and 
written language lessons. Beginning with the dis- 
covery of the New Worid, a more formal use of the 
text-book is recommended for the topics bearing 
directly upon discovery and exploration. 

From the standpoint of the Committee, then, it 
would be easy for the teacher to be too ambitious in 
handling this sixth grade material by making the 
work much too diflScult. Moreover, by so doing, 
the topics outlined could not possibly be covered in 
a single year, whereas we know from actual experi- 
ence that by following the plan which the Committee 
has in mind, all the work suggested can easily be 
done in much less than a year of four or five les- 
son-periods a week without hurry or worry either 
on the part of the teacher or of the pupils. 

By carrying out the Committee's purpose, any 
sixth grade class should get an intelligent and illiuni- 
nating view, not only of the causes which led to the 
discovery and exploration of the New World, but 
also of what we owe to the Greeks, Romans, and the 
people of the mediaeval world. It is our hope that 
the child who goes through the material we suggest 
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will realize that his national history had its begin- 
ning far back in past ages, when men and women were 
leammg ways of Uvmg and ways of doing things 
which were to prove invaluable for us to know. 
For some of our American beginnings we are indebted 
to the Greeks, for some to the Romans, for others 
to the men of the Middle Ages, and for others still 
to the people of more recent eras. 

To make this clear the pupil is taken back in 
imagination to the time of the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the men of the Middle Ages. Simple material 
relating to these racial types is used to illustrate 
their traits of character, to interest the pupil in 
some of their most precious memories, and to give 
him some hints as to the contributions they have 
made to our civilization. In other words, the pupil 
will learn in a very sunple way when and where some 
of the valuable elements of our civilization had their 
beginnings, what ways of living our forefathers 
brought with them when they came to America, and 
something of the spirit which prompted the discov- 
ery, the exploration, and the settlement of the New 
World. 

One of the chief aims of the course, as we have said, 
is to make it evident that our national history is a 
part of the history of the world. In beginning the 
work of this grade, therefore, the pupil should be 
told that Americans originally came from Europe. 
Following this statement the pupil should be asked 
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what Exiropean countries are represented by immi- 
grants living in his commimity, and how they reached 
this country. From this knowledge the pupil 
should be led back to the Pilgrims and their voyage 
across the Atlantic in the Mayflower. 

The purpose is to utilize the children's knowledge 
and experience in order to help them to see that all 
about them — ^in many commimities certainly — ^are 
people who came from European countries; just as 
our forefathers did; that when the latter came to 
America they brought with them inventions, ways 
of Uving; and ways of doing things, which the peo- 
ple of Europe used at that time. Some of these in- 
* ventions were known in the time of Colmnbus and 
had come into use long before Columbus found his 
way to the New World. 

In such a simple way, without requiring the chil- 
dren to learn in detail either what these mventions 
were or how useful they have been to mankind, we 
can give them some impressions of this fundamental 
and elemental fact, namely, that many ^'American 
b^innings'^ had their origin long ago, and that 
therefore the men who lived in other lands have been 
helpful to us in our living to-day. In a very real 
sense, then, we profit by their experience, for their 
life and work have made our lives richer, easier, and 
more comfortable. 

By conveying such impressions we can traia the 
child's historic sense. We can help him to under- 
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stand the connection between the past and the 
present, between the life of men he has never seen 
and his own life. In so doing we can render him an 
mvaluable service by- enabling him to understand 
that the present has grown out of the past and that 
American life and experience are an integral part of 
the Ufe and experience of the world. 

z. THE GREEKS AND WHAT WE HAVE 
LEARNED FROM THEM 

a. Why We Should Remember the Greeks. 

Geographical conditions in Greece. 

Recall famous stories, such as "Hercules,'' 
"The Trojan War," "Wanderings of Ulysses/' 
If the children are already familiar with these 
stories through their supplementary reading, 
it will suffice merely to recall them. If they 
are not, it will not be necessary to do more 
than to tell or read to them two or three of the 
stories. 

Famous Greek cities which have continued 
imtil now, such as Athens, Corinth, Thebes, 
and Sparta, should be located on the map. 

Tell or read a brief account of some famous 
illustrations of Greek courage like the story of 
Marathon, or "Leonidas and the Three Hun- 
dred at ThermopylaB." But these are not to 
be studied and memorized. 
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Suggestions for (he Teacher 

It is worth while for the pupil to understand in 
what way geographic conditions caused the people 
on the mainland of Greece to Uve in smaU groups and 
why it was easy and natural for many of the Greeks 
to become sailors and traders. While the stories of 
Greek heroes and their deeds should not be memo- 
rized, their important bearing upon Greek life and 
thought should be impressed upon the pupil, for 
they helped to make the Greeks a braver and stronger 
people. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

If there had been a great river running through 
the coimtry, what difference would it have made in 
the life of the people? Why did Darius invade 
Greece, and with what result? Imagine yourself 
with Leonidas at Thermopyte, and tell what you 
admire about him and his three hundred brave 
Spartans. Why was it better for the world that 
the Greeks should defeat the Persians? 

b. The Greeks as Builders and Artists. 

Athens, the leading Greek city of ancient 
times. Describe the Acropolis and the Par- 
thenon, and explain how the Greeks used them. 
Show pictures of the Acropolis and the Par- 
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thenon; also of noted Greek statues like Athena, 
the Venus of Melos, Hermes, and the Discus 
Thrower by Myron. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Although the children should get some definite 
impressions of Athens and of Athenian life, the 
leading piupose here should be to put emphasis 
upon the Greeks as artists and builders and upon 
their keen sense of beauty. To this end a careful 
study should be made of the pictures in the pupil's 
text-book. The statues of their gods, the Parthenon 
and other beautiful temples, illustrate the artistic 
feeling of the Greeks. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Taking an imaginary trip to Athens, ascend the 
Acropolis and tell what you see there. What was 
the Parthenon for and why do you think the Greeks 
wished to have it so beautiful? Who was Athena? 
Name three of the most famous Greek statues known 
to us. Why did the Greeks pay so much attention 
to the training of the body? 

c. Athenian and Spartan Boys and Greek Men. 

The training and school life of Athenian and 
Spartan boys; the Olympic games; Pericles 
and the Greek Assembly; the story of Socrates. 
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Suggestions for (he Teacher 

In imagination, and through reading and language 
lessons the pupils should go to school with Athenian 
and Spartan boys, should take part in Olympic 
games, and should also attend open-air meetings of 
the public Assembly to listen to a speech made by 
the great Pericles when he tried to influence the free 
citizens present to pass some law which he believed 
would benefit Athens. The material in this divi- 
sion is excellent for such work. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

In imagination go to the Olympic games and give 
an accoimt of what you see. Of what advantage 
were these games to the Greeks? Can you explain 
what is meant by Athenian democracy? What 
great truth were the Greeks first to teach the 
world ? 

d. Greek Ideas Spread to Other Lands. 

How Greek manners, customs, and ways of 
doing things were carried to other people by 
sailors, traders, and colonists. By studying 
the map show how wide-spread the Greek colo- 
nies were. Point out such cities as Smyrna in 
Asia Minor, Tarentmn in Italy, Syracuse in 
Sicily, and Massilia (Marseilles) in France. 

A man who did much to spread the Greek 
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ideas and ways of doing things was Alexander 
the Great; stories of his early life and of his 
march into the Persian Empire; the many 
cities he foimded; the city of Alexandria in 
Egypt, which came to be not only a great 
commercial city, but a great center of intel- 
lectual life; its extensive museum and its great 
library. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Remember that much of the work of Grade VI 
may be done by means of reading and discussion, 
followed by oral and written language. At the same 
time the aim should be to make deep and lasting 
impressions in regard to some things that will help 
the pupil to imderstand Greek life. 

The pupils should clearly imderstand that Greek 
sailors, traders, and colonists brought about the 
spread of Greek knowledge and ways of living; that 
Alexander the Great was more than a conqueror; 
that by founding many Greek cities he prepared the 
way for Greek ideas and views of life to reach many 
countries outside of Greece; that he carried Greek 
thought to foreign lands and thus helped to make the 
world a better place to live in. 

Questions and Problems for (he Pupil 

In what way did a lack of imion prove a fatal 
weakness among the Greek City-states? What was 
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the ambition of Alexander the Great after he came 
to be king? What did he accomplish as a warrior 
and conqueror? Why was it an advantage to the 
world that he should found many cities? What do 
you think of him? 

2. THE ROMANS AND WHAT WE HAVE 
LEAIINED FROM THEM 

a. How the Romans Began. 

Geographical conditions in Italy. 

Read or tell such famous stories as '^ Romulus 
and Remus," ''Horatius at the Bridge," ''Cin- 
cinnatus," but do not require them to be mem- 
orized. 

Early Rome and neighboring tribes; how the 
Romans extended their power in Italy. A very 
simple statement should be made by the teacher, 
but it should not be memorized by the pupil. 

Suggeationa for the Teacher 

If when reading and talking about geographic 
conditions constant use is made of the map, much 
time will be saved. It should be remembered that 
the stories of Romulus and Remus, of Horatius at 
the Bridge, and of Cincinnatus admirably illustrate 
Roman traits of character and therefore help us 
to understand how the Romans performed great 
tasks. 
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Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

How do you explain the remarkable success of 
the Romans? Imagine yourself in the home of a 
Roman in the early days of Roman history and tell 
all you can about it. In what ways were the Romans 
patriotic ? What do you admire in these people ? 

b. The Lands About the Mediterranean Brought Under 
the Control of Rome. 

The wars between Rome and Carthage; Han- 
nibal — ^his youthful oath; his famous passage 
of the Alps; a few incidents in his war with the 
Romans; his defeat at Zama; his exile and death. 
None of these topics is to be treated in detail, 
and all are to be read and talked over rather 
than studied and memorized in a formal way. 

The Romans conquer the Greeks. A simple 
and very brief statement, without any details 
whatever. 

Suggestixms for the Teacher 

In dealing with the wars between Rome and 
Carthage, the main piupose should be to help the 
pupil get a definite impression of the colossal struggle 
by which the Romans extended their power. Of 
course the wonderful Hannibal can be made fasci- 
nating to boys and girls; but the heroism of the 
Roman people should receive the greatest emphasis. 
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Questions and Problems for the PupU 

Discuss the difficulties Hannibal encountered 
when he crossed the Alps. At this time how did he 
show his greatness? Explain why he could not 
conquer Rome. Why were Rome's allies faithful 
to her? 

c The Romans in the West 

Julius Csesar defeats CJerman Army in Gaul; 
he overcomes the Gauls; he invades Britain; 
his object in invading Britain, and why he did 
not conquer the Britons. 

Suggestions for (he Teacher 

After the conquest of Carthage the Roman nation 
extended its control into the lands lying all about the 
Mediterranean Sea. Since, in course of time, Roman 
customs and ideas grew to be a part of those of 
England, France, and CJermany, the men who later 
came to America from these countries brought with 
them much that had been taught them by the 
Romans. What we wish to remember, then, is 
not so much the battles Csesar fought, or the extent 
of his conquests over the Gauls, the Germans, and 
the Britons, as the fact that like Alexander the Great 
he was making ready for the spread of Roman 
thought, Roman customs, and Roman ways of 
Uving. 
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Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

How far did the Romans extend their conquests ? 
Point out as many as yqu know of the countries they 
conquered. What is meant by saying that the 
Romans were not only successful warriors, but also 
successful teachers? Are you making use of your 
map in the preparation of every lesson ? 

d. RomCi the Center and Capital of an Empire. 

The vast extent of the Roman Empire with 
Rome as its capital should be made clear by us- 
ing the map. How Rome looked. (Show pic- 
tures of the Forum, a Roman Arch of Triumph, 
the Coliseum, the Circus Maximus, a Roman 
Aqueduct, and a Roman Road.) Make clear 
what all these meant in the life of the Roman 
people, without going into minute details. 
Reading and language lessons will suffice, al- 
though some important facts should be accu- 
rately learned. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The Romans brought under their control most of 
the civilized world and made it one great empire. 
Greece was one of the countries that came under 
Roman rule; and the Greeks, through their build- 
ings, their works of art, and their literature, had 
large influence over the Romans. 
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Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

In what way had the Senate become unfit to 
govern and why? What were the principal uses of 
the Roman roads ? In what ways did the Romans 
come mider the influence of the Greeks? Explain 
in particular the influence of Greek slaves and 
teachers. 

e. Rome and Christianity. 

A few simple statements about the Roman 
religion. The persecution of the early Chris- 
tians in the Empire; the catacombs (show pic- 
tures); Emperor Constantine adopts Christi- 
anity as the religion of the Empire. Very little 
should be studied or memorized in this group. 

Suggestions for the Teach^ 

From the standpoint of the Romans, devotion 
and loyalty to Rome constituted devotion and 
loyalty to the gods of Rome. The Romans bitterly 
persecuted the Christians because they considered 
the Christians to be dangerous to the state. 

The pupil should be helped to understand clearly 
that the Greeks were artistic and the Romans prac- 
tical ; that Greek patriotism was narrow, Roman 
patriotism broad; that the Greeks built up the 
city-state and the Romans the nation. 
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Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Who were the Christians and why were they perse- 
cuted ? Why was the progress of Christianity slow ? 
What things have we learned from the Greeks and 
from the Romans? 

3. THE MIDDLE AGES AND WHAT WE HAVE 

LEARNED FROM THEM 

a. The Germans. 

Give a brief account of how the Germans 
lived. 

A few simple statements about German gods 
and heroes. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

This information showing how the early German 
tribes Uved in the German forests will furnish good 
material for reading and language lessons. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Discuss the life and customs of a German family 
and tell all you can about the dress, the food, and 
the daily life of the hunter and his wife. Who 
was Wotan ? Who were the Valkyrie ? What was 
Valhalla? 

b. The Germans and the Romans. 

Explain why many Germans emigrated to 
Roman territory. Use one or two typical 
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stories to illustrate how, by successive attacks, 
the Gennans overthrew the government of the 
Roman Empire, and then settled down in Roman 
territory, where they gradually learned and 
imitated Roman ways of living and doing things. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It will be a good thing for the pupil to understand 
that the Romans failed because their power as a 
nation had been weakened through increasing luxury 
and self-indulgence ; and that the Germans succeeded 
not only because they had been increa^g in num- 
bers, but also because they were robust, self-reliant, 
and masterful. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

In what ways were the Germans imlike the Ro- 
mans ? What is meant by a new Europe under the 
control of the Germans? When did the Middle 
Ages begin and when did they end? 

c. Alfred and the English. 

Explain briefly and simply that the German 
tribes, of which the followers of Hengist and 
Horsa were a part, conquered the island to the 
borders of Scotland, and that the English had 
at last come under the rule of one king. 

To illustrate the introduction and spread of 
Christianity in Britain, tell the story of St. 
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Augustine at Canterbury^ or require the pupils 
to read it. 

The Vikings, who were known as Danes or 
Northmen, also make an attack upon the Eng- 
lish. Describe in a simple way the Vikings and 
their ships, but require little memorizing. 

Alfred and the Danes: stories illustrating 
his character, and also his hardships in the 
struggle with the Danes; the result of his 
victory and the imion of the Danes with the 
English as one people. 

Alfred as king : his interest in education and 
in the spread of good books; his just laws and 
wise rule. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The personality and work of Alfred the Great 
should receive close attention. A constant use 
of the map by the pupil will prove of great 
value. 

QaesUons and Problems for the Pupil 

Tell the story of little Alfred and the book of 
Saxon poetry. What does this story illustrate? 
Write the story of Alfred and the cowherd's wife. 
What important things did King Alfred do to im- 
prove his kingdom? Give reasons for calling this 
noble king Alfred the Great. 
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d. How the English Began to Win Their Liberties. 

John Lackland^ a wicked and selfish man, 
becomes king; the barons at Runnymede com- 
pel him to sign the Great Charter; the Charter 
is made stronger; the English Parliament (with 
its House of Lords and its House of Commons) 
begins. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The conquest of England by William, Duke of the 
Normans, is an event of much importance in English 
history, and the date, 1066, when he was made king 
of England should be memorized. The signing of 
the Great Charter is another noteworthy event 
(1215). Much should be made, of course, of the 
village moot as the beginning of the American town 
meeting, and of the moots of the hundred and the 
shire as the beginnings of such representative gov- 
ernment as we have in our state legislature and in 
our National Congress at Washington. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Tell what the Great Charter means to us. You 
will see from this that the barons were doing things 
which led to the greater democratic freedom of the 
English-speaking people who were to come after 
them. How was the village moot the beginning of 
the town meeting in our own country and how were 
the moots of the hundred and the shire the begin- 
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nings of our representative government? In what 
respect are the English Parliament and our National 
Congress alike? Do you know the difference be- 
tween the laws which our National Congress passes 
and those which are passed by one of our state 
legislatures ? 

e. Feudalism; or, the Lord, the Castle, and the Knight. 

The beginnings of the feudal system; the no- 
bles and knighthood; a castle (with pictures); 
the training of a boy for knighthood; the vows 
of a knight; what we owe to knighthood. 

Village life; the lord and the manor; the 
serfs and the land. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

This division will be fuU of interest to the chUdren, 
as it contains much picturesque and colorful material, 
which will stimulate the imagination. Good pic- 
tures may be used to great advantage. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Explain the relations between the lord and his 
vassal. Imagine yourself to be a lord and tell as 
clearly as you can what you have a right to expect 
from your vassal for protecting him. What were 
the vows of a knight, and what influence would you 
expect them to have upon his life and character? 
What do we owe to knighthood ? 
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t The Churchi the Moiiasteiyi and the Monk. 

The power of the church in the Middle Ages. 
(Pictures of great cathedrals, such as Canter- 
bury, Notre Dame, and Cologne.) 

A monastery, with pictures of monasteries 
ruins of which still exist. 

Occupation of the monks and what they did 
for the world, especially in the preservation of 
the Greek and Roman classics. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

From the material which the topics in this division 
suggest the children should gain definite impressions 
about the supreme place of the church in the Middle 
Ages and also of the important service to mankind 
rendered by the monks. 

QiLestions and Problems for the Pupil 

What were the vows of the monks? In what 
ways did the monks preserve for us the classics of 
Greek and Roman literature? How did the mon- 
asteries help to make life better in the Middle Ages ? 
What great difference was there between Christianity 
and the religion of the Greeks and of the Romans? 

4. THE CRUSADES AND COMMERCE 

a. The Crusades. 

Mediaeval pilgrims: how they were troubled 
by the Turkish conquerors of Syria. 
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The First Crusades: Pope Urban's appeal to 
Christian beUevers; why the people joined the 
First Crusade; Peter the Hermit. The hard- 
ships and sufferings of the crusaders; they cap- 
ture Jerusalem; the cruel treatment of the de- 
fenders of the Holy City. 

Richard the lion-Hearted : tales of his famous 
deeds in Palestine and of his romantic adventures 
while returning to his home. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It is distinctly worth while to help the children to 
form mental pictures from what they read. Gain 
in such power is worth pages of detailed facts memo- 
rized and reproduced from some text-book, without 
a realizing sense of their meaning. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Why did pilgrims go to the Holy Land ? In what 
ways did the Turks abuse the pilgrims? What 
were the motives of the crusaders ? What were the 
crusaders and how long did they continue? 

b. Results of the CrusadeSi with Especial Emphasis on 
Growth of Trade and Love of Travel. 

Things the crusaders learned in the East; 
Venice and its great commerce; commodities 
exchanged in the trade between Europe and 
the East; other trading cities, like Genoa and 
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Pisa; the Europeans learn from the East and 
from the Moors. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The children should understand the leading re- 
sults of the Crusades, and they should also under- 
stand tiie influence of the Crusades upon life and 
trade in Western Europe, Such understanding will 
greatly help tiiem to get the bearing of the desire for 
trade with the East upon the discovery of America. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What were the two most marked results of the 
Crusades ? Do you understand why there came to 
be an ever-increasing trade between Europe and 
the East ? You will soon learn what influence this 
trade had upon the discovery and exploration of 
the New World, 

5. THE DISCOVERY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

a. Begumings of Discovery. 

The material suggested by the topics in this 
group should be read and discussed, but not 
memorized. 

Voyages of the Northmen : Leif the Lucky. 

Marco Polo. 

Portuguese voyages : Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator; the voyage of Diaz. 
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b. Columbus Discovers America. 

Early life of Columbus; his plans and diffi- 
culties; his first voyage and the discovery of 
America; what he discovered on his three other 
voyages. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The material for this division is simple. The 
pupils can easily see the relation between the Cru- 
sades and European trade with the East; as well as 
the relation between this trade and the famous 
voyages of Diaz and Columbus. A strong effort 
should be made to help them to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of Columbus' first voyage of discovery. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

How did travelers increase interest in the far off 
lands ? Why was it necessary for the rising nations 
of Europe to find an ocean route to the Far East? 
What was the great plan of Columbus? Trace on 
your map his voyages. What do you admire in 
him ? State clearly the relation of the Crusades to 
the discovery of America. 

c. The Successors of Columbus. 

Americus Vespucius and the naming of 
America. 
John Cabot and what he discovered. 
Vasco da Gama and his voyage to the Indies. 
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Balboa discovers the South Sea. 
Magellan's great voyage. 
Cartier sails up the St. Lawrence; he fails to 
make a permanent settlement for France. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The teacher should not require the pupil to memo- 
rize the exact dates^ but should help him to get the 
idea of historical sequence of the events narrated^ 
and to see that all these events took place within a 
brief period after Colimabus discovered America. 
It is assumed that this date will be firmly fixed in 
memory. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Tell in single sentences what each of the following 
men accomplished: John Cabot, Vasco da Gama, 
Balboa, Magellan, and Cartier. What do you like 
about Magellan? In what ways did he resemble 
Columbus ? 

d. Beginnings of Conquest 

Cortez in Mexico; his conquests and explora- 
tions. 

Kzarro m Peru. 

The two foregoing topics may be handled by 
readmg and language lessons. 

De Soto reaches the Mississippi. 

How the Spaniards used their conquests; 
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their search for gold and silver; slaves brought 
from Africa to work in the mines; missionary 
work among ihe Indians (pictures of missions). 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The important topics in this division have to do 
with the following: De Soto and the discovery of 
the Mississippi; gold and silver mines in Mexico and 
Peru. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

In what way did Spain profit by the conquests of 
Mexico and Peru? What do you think of De Soto? 
What was he trying to do? What did he accom- 
plish? Describe the missionary work of the Span- 
iards among the Indians in California. 

6. RIVAL POWERS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 

The first f oyr groups of topics to receive very sim- 
ple treatment. The teacher may read to the class 
the material she wishes to emphasize^ or^ if the pupils 
have in their hands a text-book, they may be required 
to read the selected material. Bui they should not 
study and memorize it in a formal way; nor should 
they spend on it more than four or five recitation 
periods. 

a. England in the Days of Elizabeth. 

"Good Queen Bess": her love of finery and 
display; Sir Walter Raleigh becomes a favorite 
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at court; mansions and country houses in Queen 
Elizabeth's day. 

English seamen and the Spanish king: Sir 
Francis Drake plunders Spanish colonial towns 
and attacks Spanish treasure-ships; his great 
voyage around the world. 

Bitterness of feeling between England and 
Spain, increased by difference of religion. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Queen Elizabeth, Raleigh, and Drake will appeal 
to the children, and the purpose and work of Drake 
should receive careful attention. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Explain why there was bitter hatred between 
England and Spain at this time. Which was the 
stronger nation? What was Drake's leading pur- 
pose? What did he accomplish? What do you 
think of him? 

b. France — ^Another Rival of Spain. 

Trouble between the French and the Span- 
iards in America : the Huguenots (French Prot- 
estants) make a settlement in Florida; Spanish 
soldiers massacre French settlers at Fort Caro- 
line; a French nobleman takes revenge upon 
the Spaniards. 
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Suggestions for the Teacher 

If the teacher will carefully read and discuss with 
the pupils the material given in the text-book^ the 
desired impression will be conveyed. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What part of North America did France claim 
and why? Explain why the Huguenots tried to 
plant a settlement in Florida. What became of 
these settlers? 

c. The King of Spain Defied by His SubjectSi the Dutch. 

The Dutch people and their country: their 
dikes and the ocean; Dutch mariners, explorers, 
and merchants; Dutch courage and love of 
freedom; their bitter struggle with the king 
of Spain. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Leading impressions to be conveyed: the kind of 
people the Dutch were and why they defied the king 
of Spain. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Explain how the Dutch people rescued from tiie 
sea the land on which they lived. What kind of 
people were the Dutch, and how did most of them 
earn their living ? What kind of king was Philip II ? 
How did he oppress the people of the Netherlands ? 
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d. Englishmen Join the Fig^t Against Spain. 

The English and the Dutch; story of the 
Invincible Armada and its ruin. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Much should be made of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, since this defeat affected the power of Spain 
and of England as well as the future of world history. 

Qiiestions and Problems for (he Pupil 

Why did England at last send aid to the Nether- 
lands? What were the purposes of Philip II in 
sending the Spanish Armada against England ? Tell 
what you can about the way in which all Englishmen 
imited to drive off the invaders. What were some 
of the leading results of the great defeat? Do you 
think it had any influence upon the course of Ameri- 
can history, and if so, what? 

e. English Attempts to Colonize America. 

Sir Himaphrey Gilbert's scheme. 
Raleigh's attempt to plant colonies; what 
he accomplished for England and for America. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It is especially desirable that the pupil should be 
brought, through his sympathetic imagination, into 
vital touch with Raleigh the Man, and also that he 
should get clear and definite ideas of Raleigh's lead- 
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ing purpose in trying to plant colonies in the New 
Woild. He should also come to understand, as far 
as his capacity will enable him, the meaning of the 
great contest on the part of Spain, England, France, 
and the Netherlands, which was a struggle for power 
in America as well as in Europe. 

Questions and Problems for the PupU 

What kind of man was Sir Walter Raleigh? What 
was he trying to do for England? In what respects 
did he fail? What did he accomplish? Explain the 
meaning of the mighty struggle on the part of Spain, 
England, France, and the Netherlands. 



GRADE VII 

EXPLORATION, COLONIZATION, INDEPEN- 
DENCE, CONFEDERATION, AND 
THE CONSTITUTION 

X. Virgimay Marylandy and the Other Southern 
Colonies 

2. Massachusetts, Connecticuty and the Other New 

England Colonies 

3. New Yorky Pennsylvaniay and the Other Middle 

Colonies 

4. The Indians 

5. French Explorations in North America 

6. The Struggle between England and France for 

Control in North America 

7. Life in the English Colonies at the Close of the 

Last French War 

8. Colonial Government 

9. Causes of the Revolution 

10. The Outbreak of the War and the Declaration of 
Independence 

XI. George Wasliington and the Struggle for Inde- 
pendence 

X2. Continuation and End of the Struggle for Indepen- 
dence 

X3. The Confederation and the Formation of the 
Federal Constitution 

Before taJdng up the settlement of North America 
and the growth of the colonies, a very careful review 
should be made of the following: the discovery of 
America by Colimabus; how America came to be 

68 
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named for Americus Vespucius; John Cabot and his 
discoveries; Magellan's great voyage; Cartier sails 
up the St. Lawrence; De Soto reaches the Missis- 
sippi; Sir Humphrey Gilbert's scheme; and Raleigh's 
attempt to plant colonies in the New World. 

In connection with the foregoing, a careful survey 
should be made of the situation involving the rival- 
ries among the Spaniards, the English, the French, 
and the Dutch, with especial reference to the bearing 
of such rivalries upon the struggle for control of 
territory in North America; for it should be remem- 
bered that United States history, down to the close 
of the Last French War, largely concerns itself with 
the struggles of these four nations of Western Europe 
for an extension of their power in the New World, 
and particularly in that part of North America ly- 
ing north of Mexico. 

After such a careful review has been made with 
constant use of the map the pupils will be ready 
for an intelligent study of the advance. 

X. VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, AND THE OTHER 

SOUTHERN COLONIES 

The London Company and the land it con- 
trolled; hardships of the settlers at Jamestown; 
the early settlers and the Indians; the story of 
John Smith; Dale and the individual owner- 
ship of land and goods; self-government; 
tobacco and rural life; the first slaves and inden- 
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tured servants; Berkeley, the Stuart Governor, 
and Bacon's Rebellion. 

Lord Baltimore and the founding of Mary- 
land; why English Catholics desired to emigrate; 
the liberal charter; tobacco and rural life. 

Although Virginia and Maryland are made to 
serve as typical colonies of the Southern group, 
the three other colonies of this group — North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia — should 
be referred to briefly. 

It is suggested that when the topics touch 
upon local history, the schools give a more 
extended attention to the beginnings of colonial 
life within their borders. This can be done 
in two ways: (1) By adding new topics; or (2) 
by treating in greater fullness or detail the 
topics outlined. 

In the treatment of the English colonies, 
Virginia and Maryland are made to typify the 
Southern group; Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, the New England group; and New York 
and Pennsylvania, the Middle group. The 
history of each colony is carried forward from 
its settlement to 1689, the date which marks 
the beginning of the Intercolonial Wars. 

SuggestUms far the Teacher 

Before taking up the topics as outlined, it would be 
a good plan, we believe, to call attention to the 
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approaches to the Mississippi Valley, the heart of 
the continent. The principal ones of these were the 
Hudson-Mohawk route, the St. Lawrence River and 
the Great Lakes route, and the all-water way from 
the Gulf of Mexico. The pupils should trace these 
routes on the map. 

Questions and Problems for (he PupU 

What kind of people were the early settlers of 
Virginia and why did they come to the New World ? 
What was their every-day life ? What kind of man 
was John Smith, and what did he do for the colo- 
nists? What do you admire about him? What 
caused the "starving time"? Do you think the 
colony would have suffered so much if John Smith 
had remained in Virginia? Who was Pocahontas, 
and what was her relation to the colonists ? Explain 
the relation between the cultivation of tobacco and 
rural life. 

What purpose had Lord Baltimore in founding a 
colony in Maryland ? To what extent did Maryland 
establish the principle of religious toleration? Why 
were towns so scarce in Virginia and Maryland? 

2. MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, AND THE 
OTHER NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 

England under the Stuarts, including, in 
particular, a brief statement of the struggle at 
that time between the crown and the people, 
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and of the origin of the Puritans and the Sepa- 
ratists. Why the Pilgrims went from England 
to Holland; why they left Holland and came to 
America; diflBiculties in the way of their com- 
ing; story of the voyage and the settlraaent of 
Plymouth; the relations of the Pilgrims with 
the Indians; Miles Standish and Massasoit. 

The Puritans and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony; how the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
governed themselves; emigration from Massa- 
chusetts to Connecticut; Thomas Hooker and 
the settlement of Hartford; the settlement of 
New Haven; Roger Williams and the settle- 
ment of Rhode Island; religious intolerance 
and the Quakers; why Massachusetts lost her 
charter; Andros, the Stuart Governor, in New 
England. 

Although Massachusetts and Connecticut are 
treated as typical colonies of the New England 
group, brief reference should be made to New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island as the two other 
colonies of this group. 

Suggestions far (he Teacher 

The pupil should understand the nature of the 
struggle between the Stuart kings and the people of 
England and also two or three results of this struggle. 
Then he can understand more clearly why there came 
to be any Pilgrims and Puritans, what they stood 
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for, and why many of them came to New England. 
With such facts m mind the pupil is ready to grasp 
the meaning of the b^inmngs of New England. 
Of course, the teacher will duly emphasize the hig^ 
purpose of the Puritans and the sunplicity and noble 
spirit of the Pilgrims. Here indeed is a rare oppor- 
tunity to humanize history and at the same time 
impress moral lessons of lasting value. It will not 
be diflScult to make clear the attitude of the Puritans 
toward Rc^er Williams, and this should certainly 
be done. 

Questions and Problems for the PupU 

How would you explain the difference between the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans? What do you admire 
about the Pilgrims? Imagine yourself one of the 
boys or girls on the Mayflower, and tell something 
about the stormy voyage to New England. Im- 
personating one of the picked men who selected 
Plymouth as a place of settlement, give an account 
of what happened. Why did the Pilgrims suffer so 
much during the first winter at Plymouth? Tell 
something about their dwellings and their food. 

Why did the Puritans leave England? What 
kind of man was their leader, John Winthrop ? Why 
did they banish Roger Williams? What is your 
opinion of him ? Do you think the Puritans treated 
him fairly ? Imagine yourself going with him through 
the woods and tell the story of the journey. Were 
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the Puritans just in punishing the Quakers as they 
did? 

Why did Thomas Hooker leave his party and go 
to Connecticut? Imagine yourself with him and 
give an account of the journey through the woods 
to Hartford. 

3. NEW YORE, PENNSTLVAinA, AND THE OTHER 

MIDDLE COLONIES 

Henry Hudson and the discovery of the Hud- 
son River; the Dutch claim New Netherlands; 
the Dutch trading post at Albany, a gateway to 
the Mohawk Valley and the Great Lakes; the 
patroons; friendship between the Dutch and 
the Iroquois; the navigation laws cause trouble 
between the English and the Dutch; New 
Netherlands becomes New York. 

The Quakers; why William Penn founded a 
settlement in Pennsylvania; friendly relations 
with the Indians; religious Uberty; Phila- 
delphia; rapid growth of Pennsylvania. 

The two other colonies of the Middle group — 
New Jersey and Delaware — should be briefly 
considered. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It is important to note how Hudson won the good- 
will of the Iroquois Indians for the Dutch in con- 
trast with Champlain's mistake in making them 
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deadly enemies of the French. It is also important 
to compare the failure of Dutch colonization with a 
like failure of the Spaniards in territory now included 
in oiu* country. What was the leading cause of 
failure in each case? 

It would be very easy for teachers outside of New 
York State to waste time in teaching details about 
the various Dutch and English governors. 

Emphasis might well be put upon the reason why 
Penn settled Pennsylvania, his Uberal attitude toward 
the colonists^ his friendly relations with the In- 
dianSy and the reasons for the rapid growth of his 
colony. The meaning of a few important dates 
like 1620, 1664, and 1681 should be thoroughly 
taught. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Do you understand how Henry Hudson won the 
friendship of the powerful Iroquois for the Dutch 
while Champlain made them bitter enemies of the 
French? Who were the Iroquois, and where did 
they live? Explain fully the patroon system plan 
of settlement. Do you think this system was a 
good thing for New Netherlands? To what extent 
was the patroon system established? How did fur 
trading aflfect the growth of New Netherlands? Ex- 
plain how New Netherlands became New York. 

What were some of the characteristics of the 
Quakers? What kind of man was William Penn? 
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What did the Indians think of him ? What do you 
admire about him? 

In the order of settlement, Pennsylvania was the 
twelfth of the original thirteen English colonies. 
When was it settled? Georgia was the thirteenth, 
or last of them. When was it settled? Which of 
the colonies you have studied were settled from a 
religious motive ? When was the first of the original 
thirteen settled? 

4. THE INDIANS 

(Attention to be given to typical tribes in the 
United States.) 

Their character; their homes, dress, food, and 
ways of living; occupations; the canoe and 
the snow-shoe; their relations with the white 
people; causes and results of the Pequot War 
and of King Philip's War. 

Suggestions far the Teacher 

Most of the material on the Indians to be found 
in any text-book should not be assigned for memo- 
rizing, but instead should be read and discussed by 
the teacher with the class. 

5. FRENCH EXPLORATIONS IN NORTH AMERICA 

Champlain and the Iroquois; the story of 
Marquette and the Jesuit missionaries; La 
Salle's journeys and conflicts; French settle- 
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ments in the West — Detroit, Vincennes, Kas- 
kaskia, and New Orleans. 

Stiggestions for the Teacher 

Before taking up the study of Champlain, some 
attention should be given to the explorations of 
Cartier, and also to the St. Lawrence as one of the 
great waterways to the Mississippi Valley. Make 
clear the importance of this river as a gateway to 
the heart of the continent. 

Here as elsewhere the maps should be freely used. 
In the struggle for control of North America it was 
of the first importance to get control of the Missis- 
sippi River, and in this connection the work of Mar- 
quette and LaSalle was invaluable for French 
interests. But in order to make the account vital, 
a strong appeal should be made to the pupil's emo- 
tion and imagination, by bringing out the personal 
traits of these men as well as the dangers they in- 
curred, the hardships they endured, and the manly 
courage they displayed. The work of other Jesuit 
missionaries besides Marquette deserves careful 
study. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What was the distinctive work of Cartier and of 
Champlam? Which did the more important work 
and why ? Do you think Champlain is to be severely 
criticized for his mistake in making the Iroquois 
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unfriendly to the French ? In what respect was this 
mistake most harmful to French interests? What 
kind of man was Marquette? What kind of man 
was LaSalle? What did each accomplish? Which 
do you admire the more, and why ? 

Note the fact that LaSalle explored the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth in 1682 and that this was the year 
that William Penn was founding the city of Phila- 
delphia. Also observe that this was only seven years 
before 1689, a significant date in American history, 
as we are soon to find out. 

6. THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE FOR CONTROL IN NORTH AMERICA 

The explorations made by Marquette and LaSalle 
occurred not many years before 1689. That year 
James II was driven out of England and sought 
refuge in the French court. There France took up 
his cause, and at that time England and France 
began a series of wars which lasted until 1763. While 
these wars — ^which were really a part of a gigantic 
struggle for colonial empire and world power — ^were 
going on in Europe, the French and the English 
colonies were fighting in North America. 

Both the French and the English encouraged their 
Indian allies to make attacks upon frontier settle- 
ments during the years that France and England 
were at war. These wars furnished such conunon 
dangers as were necessary in order to develop and 
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strengthen a much needed spirit of union among the 
English colonies. For down to the time when all 
this fighting began, each colony went largely its 
own way, with little regard for the wishes or welfare 
of the others or of any one of the others. These wars 
were called Intercolonial Wars. The last is the 
only one that is important enough for serious study 
in the seventh grade, for it was national, and led the 
provincial to begin to think of himself as an Ameri- 
can. It is known as the French and Indian War, 
and is sometimes called the Last French War in 
America. It corresponds to the Seven Years' War 
in Europe. 

How the Last French War was brought about; 
Braddock's Expedition; the exile of the Ar- 
cadians; Montcalm and Wolfe, and the fight 
for Canada; the treaty of peace and other 
results of the war complete this topic. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The pupils need to know the causes and results 
of the war but not the military details. They should 
be brought also, through their sympathetic imagina- 
tion, closely in touch with George Washington and 
James Wolfe. Some years ago a teacher of history 
was working with a group of boys and girls in the 
highest grammar grade. He told them, when they 
had in imagination lived over again the thrilling 
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and inspiring experience of Wolfe at Quebec^ that he 
wished them to write an account of it, making it as 
graphic as they could. One of them asked, "Shall 
we go with him ? " " Yes," was the teacher's answer, 
"let us in our imagination go with him and come 
into close touch with his fine, heroic spirit." The 
accounts which the children wrote were colorful and 
vivid, for they had been with him as he climbed the 
rocky heights and had been thriUed by his daring 
and heroism. 

QTiesHons and Problems for (he Pupil 

What were the Intercolonial Wars, and why were 
they so called ? Why was the last one the most im- 
portant of all ? What was its most important cause ? 
Why did Braddock fail? What do you think of 
him? What were some of Wolfe's trials? Why 
did he succeed ? What do you admire about him ? 

What were the most striking results of the Last 
French War? Can you explain why the French 
failed as rivals with England in the planting of colo- 
nies in North America? Review the failure of two 
other rivals of England, — Spain and Holland. 

7. LIFE m THE ENGLISH COLONIES AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE LAST FRENCH WAR 

Here we wish to make clear the life of the people 
in the three groups of colonies at the close of the 
Last French War. What was the nature of their 
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home life? What kind of schools had they? "What 
kind of amusements and social life? What were 
their occupations? Their modes of travel and 
transportation ? 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The points of difference between the people in 
one group of colonies and those in another should 
be carefully noted. In this way some interesting 
facts will be learned in connection with the intimate 
relations existing between history and geography. 

Modes of travel and communication should be 
carefully studied because they had a large influence 
upon the life of the people. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Explain why most people in Virginia lived on 
plantations, while most people in Massachusetts 
lived in towns and villages. What kind of schools 
did boys and girls attend in New England? In 
what kind of churches did the New England people 
worship ? Where do you think you would have en- 
joyed life more, in Massachusetts or Virginia? 
Why? 

8. COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 

How the colonies were governed; republican, 
proprietary, and royal colonies; the Albany 
Convention; Franklin's plan of union. 
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Suggestions for the Teacher 

Although it is easy to make these topics too diffi- 
cult for grammar-school children, yet it is worth 
while for them to get clear ideas of how the colonies 
managed their political affairs. Certainly they 
should know what Franklin's plan of union was, 
and the reasons why it failed. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What was the difference between a republican and 
a proprietary colony? Between a proprietary and 
a royal colony? What do you think of Franklin's 
plan of union? In what way did the discussion of 
it serve a useful purpose ? 

9. CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION 

The Navigation Acts; the Sugar Act; the 
Stamp Act and its repeal; English and American 
views of representation; the American Patriots 
and Tories; Patrick Henry; William Pitt; 
George Third and his friends; taxes of 1767; 
Samuel Adams and the "Boston Tea Party" 
and its results; Committees of Correspondence; 
first Continental Congress. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The war should be treated in large measure as 
a civil war. The Patriots and Tories in the colonies 
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were not less antagonistic toward each other than 
were the king and his party in England to William 
Pitt and his followers there. Who were the Ameri- 
can Tories ? What classes of people did they repre- 
sent? How many did they number? In what 
ways was the spirit of imion among the colonies 
developed ? In answering this question such battles 
as Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill and Trenton, 
have much of their value. 

It is only fair that the pupils should get the English 
point of view in levying taxes upon the colonies, 
and also the English view of representation. If such 
questions are discussed history is much more inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Much should be made of the personal influence of 
such men as Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams in 
America, and William Pitt and George Third in 
England. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What view of representation was held by the 
colonists? How did the British Government con- 
sider the colonies to be represented ? Why did they 
object to the Stamp Act? How did Patrick Henry 
give expression to his attitude toward the Stamp 
Act? What kind of man was he? Why was the 
Stamp Act repealed? Do you think George Third 
was honest in his views as to taxing the Americans? 
How did William Pitt stand as to the question of 
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such taxation? What was the Boston Tea Party, 
and what was its cause ? Do you think it was right 
for the men in this party to throw the tea into Bos- 
ton harbor? What did Samuel Adams do? What 
is your opinion of him? Of what value to the Pa- 
triot cause were Committees of Correspondence? 
What was the Boston Port Bill and how did it help 
to develop a spirit of union among the colonies? 
What bearing did the Boston Port Bill have upon 
the first meeting of the Continental Congress? 
Why was this body called the Continental Cour 
gress? 

10. THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR AND THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

The first fighting at Lexington, Concord, and 
Bimker Hill; second meeting of the Continental 
Congress; sentiment in America for and against 
independence; the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence; how the colonies organized 
into states and the states into the Confederar 
tion. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The spirit of the patriots in the revolutionary 
struggle is well brought out in the accoimt of the 
battles of Concord and Lexington and of Bimker 
Hill. But military details should not be studied 
and memorized. Good narratives in supplementary 
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books may be read, for colorful and picturesque 
details will prove effective for making the correct 
impressions. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What connection had Paul Revere's ride with the 
battles of Lexington and Concord? Impersonating 
Paul Revere, tell the story of your midnight ride. 
What were the Americans fighting for before the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence? What 
afterward? How was the Declaration written? 
Analyze the issues in the Declaration. Which 
phrases are so often quoted ? Why is the Declara- 
tion of Independence a great historical document? 

II. GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE STRUGGLE 

FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Washington at New York; his retreat through 
New Jersey; Washington at Trenton and 
Princeton; Washington at Brandywine; Bur- 
goyne's expedition and surrender; Valley Fprge 
and plots against Washington. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

When taking up the various campaigns of the 
Revolution^ in so far as possible make the noble and 
commanding personaUty of George Washington the 
central figure. Military details should not be studied. 
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A detailed study of campaigns and battles^ here or 
elsewhere, is a sheer waste of time. Much of the 
material found in any text should be merely read 
and discussed with reference to significant events 
that resulted or were modified by battles. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Imagine you were with Washington on his re- 
treat from Long Island to New York. Go with 
him in his retreat across New Jersey. Would 
you have taken the risk he took on that stormy 
night when he was on his way to attack the 
Hessians at Trenton? Explain why his victory at 
Trenton was a great achievement. What kind of 
generalship did his escape from Comwallis near 
Trenton on the night before the battle of Princeton 
show? Washington has been called the indispensa- 
ble man of the Revolution. If you think that is 
true, give reasons. 

12. CONTINUATION AND END OF THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

The Indians in the Northwest; the story of 
George Rogers Clark in the Northwest; France 
alUes herself with the Americans against Eng- 
land; LaFayette comes to America; Franklin 
in France; John Paul Jones and the American 
Navy; reasons why the British tried to conquer 
the South; American losses in the South; 
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Francis Marion and other partisan leaders; 
Greene and Comwallis; Comwallis trapped at 
Yorktown; the treaty of peace. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Continue to center attention upon important 
movements and the personality and achievements of 
representative men. The part which the back- 
woodsmen of Kentucky and Tennessee played in the 
struggle deserves careful consideration just as does 
the heroic work of George Rogers Clark. The story 
of LaFayette, of Franklin in France, and of John 
Paul Jones may be made to stir the heart of almost 
any boy or girl. The treating of such individual 
leaders as centers of important movements and situ- 
ations tends to make history colorful, picturesque, 
and vital, and a real study of human life. 

Arnold's treason should be studied before taking 
up the struggle between Greene and Comwallis for 
control in the South. Give particular stress to the 
British plan to turn the struggle into a civil war in 
the South. Emphasize the bitterness and cruelty of 
the partisan warfare, but do not go into details 
about the campaign in the South. King's Mountain 
helps to bring out the fact that the war was a civil 
war; but the rest of the military part, outside of the 
fact of Comwallis' surrender, has very little value. 

In connection with the treaty of peace, the bound- 
ary questions, the success of the Americans in win- 
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ning independence, and the failure of George Third^s 
plan of personal government should be considered, 
and finally the tragic fate of the Tories. 

The results of the war, especially the ec(ynxmiic and 
moral waste, should be emphasized. The harsh treat- 
ment of the Tories and their banishment from their 
native land deserves prominent mention. Accord- 
ing to a trustworthy estimate, sixty thousand Tories 
went into exile during the years from 1775 to 1787. 
This is one of the saddest tragedies recorded in 
American History. 

COST OF REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

Actual pecimiary cost about $170,000,000 
Cost of pensions 70,000,000 

$240,000,000 

Relative to the wealth of the country, it cost as 
much as $6,000,000,000 would to-day. 

LOSS OF LIFE 

Impossible to estimate. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

How do you account for George Rogers Clark^s 
remarkable achievement? What was the result of 
it? Who was LaFayette? How did Washington 
show his regard for and his confidence in him? 
What do you admire about this young Frenchman ? 
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How old was Franklin when he went to France? 
How did he help the American cause in that coun- 
try ? Why was he so much liked by the French peo- 
ple? What distinguished service did John Paul 
Jones render the American cause? Tell about some 
of the heroic exploits of Marion, "the Swamp Fox." 
Tell how Washington was able to entrap Comwallis 
at Yorktown. Of what value was the presence of 
the French fleet ? At the close of your study of the 
Revolution write a story on why Washington has 
been called the father of his country. Should not 
the example of his noble and unselfish life help us to 
become good citizens? 

13. THE CONFEDERATION AND THE FORMATIOK 
OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 

Weakness of the central government under 
the Articles of Confederation; conamercial 
troubles between the states; money troubles in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere; conflicting claims 
to the Northwest Territory; the Ordinance of 
1787 and the first settlements in Ohio; the 
Constitutional Convention; conflict between 
the large states and the small states; conflict 
between the free states and the slave states; 
the three departments in the new government; 

« 

the powers of the new government; diflBcult 
problems which the convention met; the Con- 
stitution ratified. 
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Suggestions for the Teacher 

The critical period (1783-1789) should be used 
as an important lesson in the need of moral; social, 
and political union. Why did the confederation 
break down ? The growth of the feeling of union in 
the colonies in its gradual development from the 
New England Confederation (1643) to the Consti- 
tutional Convention (1787) is important. The idea 
of union, first of four small communities (1643) and 
later of thirteen important states (1787), and now of 
forty-eight has in it certain features for general wel- 
fare and common good which all the countries of the 
world might agree upon. 

The topics of this chapter should be carefully 
handled with due regard to the inmaature thought 
and hmited experience of the chUdren, but the most 
important facts should be made clear. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Explain in what ways Congress was weak under 
the Articles of Confederation. Discuss one matter 
of great consequence that was settled by Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation. Can you ex- 
plain how danger from the Indians helped to de- 
velop the need and the spirit of union? Why 
would the thirteen states work together more effec- 
tively while the Revolutionary War was going on 
than they would after it had ended ? In what ways 
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did the Federal Constitution make the central gov- 
ernment stronger than it was under the Articles of 
Confederation? Why would there naturally be a 
struggle between the large states and the small 
states? Between the free states and the slave 
states ? How was the Federal Constitution itself an 
indication that the spirit of co-operation and union 
was growing in our country? How was the Con- 
stitution ratified ? Do you know what the following 
dates stand for: 1492; 1588; 1607; 1620; 1664; 
1689; April 19, 1775; July 4, 1776; 1776-1783; 
1787? 



GRADE VIII 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

1. The Organization of the New Government 

2. The New Republic and Wars in Europe 

3. Democracy and Westward Expansion 

4. The New Republic and the Napoleonic Wars 

5. The War of 1812 and Commercial Independence 

6. Westward Growth 

7. Andrew Jackson, the Tariff, and State Rights 

8. The United States Bank, the Railroad, and Chang- 

ing Industrial and Social Conditions 

9. The Telegraph, the Dispute over Oregon, and the 

Antislaveiy Movement 
zo. The Mexican War and the Compromise of 1850 
zi. Slavery Extension and the Increase in Sectional 

Feeling 

12. The Secession and the Beginning of the Civil War 

13. The Trent Affair and the Blockade 

14. The Struggle in the West and the East in 1862 

15. Slavery and the Emancipation Proclamation; 

Gettysburg and Vicksburg 

16. The End of the War 

17. The South After the War 

z8. Changes in the West Since the Civil War 

19. Financial, Industrial, and Political Problems After 

the War 

20. A New Union and a World-Power 

92 
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21. Recent Refonns and Government Policies 

22. Our Country a Leader Among the Nations 

23. Some Present-day Conditions and Problems 

I. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW 

GOVERNMENT 

Washington elected President; his cabinet; 
clashing political ideals of Hamilton and Jeflfer- 
son; Whiskey Insurrection; a tariff law passed; 
manners and customs in the new Republic. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It will help the pupil in trying to understand the 
clashing political ideals involved in the liberal and 
the strict construction of the Constitution, if he 
makes the personal acquaintance of the two great 
leaders, Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 

Each of these men stood for ideas of government 
which came to constitute the very essence of the 
platforms of the two great political parties. It is 
extremely important that the pupil should under- 
stand the two points of view as to the meaning 
of the Constitution. Later in our history Daniel 
Webster and Abraham Lincoln took Hamilton's 
point of view, while John C. Calhoun and Jefferson 
Davis took Jefferson's. 

Questions and Problems for the PupU 

What were the outstanding problems of the new 
govenmient ? How was it put into operation ? Dis- 
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poleon was wilUng to sell this territory and why 
Jeflferson wished the United States to purchase 
it; Lewis and Clark's Expedition; Pike's Expe- 
dition; Fulton's Steamboat and how it helped 
the people. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It is of the first importance to put emphasis upon 
the personality as well as the work of strong leaders 
like Jefferson and Napoleon. In this way the human 
element in history can be made dominant^ as it 
should be. In the purchase of Louisiana from 
France, the pupil can be led to a realization of the 
meaning of this vast addition of territory both as to 
foreign relations and future growth. The life of the 
backwoodsmen, and the journey in imagination with 
Lewis and Clark and with Pike, can be made ex- 
tremely picturesque and colorful. In all this the 
constant use of the map will prove most helpful. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Do you admire Jeflferson's democratic simplicity? 
In what ways did he show it ? How did the settlers 
travel when going from the East to the backwoods of 
Kentucky and Tennessee? How do you think you 
would have enjoyed living in a pioneer's cabin? 
Discuss the meaning of the Louisiana Piu-chase in re- 
lation to the growth of the United States. Why was 
Lewis and Clark's Expedition a good thing for the 
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United States? What part of the West did Pike ex- 
plore? What were some of the hardships and diffi- 
culties these explorers had to endure ? Trace on the 
map the courses of these expeditions. What kind of 
boy was Robert Fulton? What do you admire 
about him? What advantages did the steamboat 
bring to the people over the sailing-vessel on the 
seas or the flatboat on the rivers? 

4. THE NEW REPUBLIC AND THE 
NAPOLEONIC WARS 

How Napoleon in his war with England tried 
to prevent neutral nations from trading with 
England; the English retaliate; serious effects 
upon American commerce; impressment by 
England of American seamen; the Embargo; 
the Non-Intercourse Act. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Here a^ain it is plain that American interests are 
involved in the gigantic struggle between Napoleon 
and England; and it is impossible for the pupil to 
understand the difficulties and trials of the young 
Republic at that time without knowing, at least in 
outline, something about what was going on in 
Europe. In their life-and-death conffict, England 
and France were trying to imdermine each other's 
power. In doing so they seriously injured American 
commerce, which was then very large. To vitalize 
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the account the personality of Jefferson and Na- 
poleon should be made prominent. 

Questiona and Problems for the Pupil 

In what way were England and France attempting 
to injure each other's commerce? How did this 
cause serious loss to American shipping? How did 
President Jefferson try to protect American interests ? 
What was the Embargo? Why would it naturally 
fail ? What was the difference between the Embargo 
and the Non-Intercourse Act? What were the 
policies of Jefferson? What were some of Napo- 
leon's schemes? 

5. THE WAR OF 1812 AND COMMERCIAL 

INDEPENDENCE 

Causes of the War of 1812; Tecumseh and 
the Indians; surrender of Detroit; Perry's 
victory on Lake Erie; Americans superior in 
naval battles; why the war was unpopular in 
New England; the Hartford Convention; the 
British capture Washington; Andrew Jackson 
and the Creek Indians; the treaty of peace; 
the battle of New Orleans after the signing of 
the treaty. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The pupil should see why we went to war with 
England and not with France. He should also see 
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how Tecmnseh and the Indians in the Northwest 
came to be involved in the struggle. The heroism 
of such men as Oliver H. Perry and Andrew Jackson 
may well be brought out. Make clear the fact that 
by the American Revolution our people secured 
political independence, while by the War of 1812 
they secured commercial independence. In this 
war, as in any other, the stress will be put upon the 
causes and results. 

Questions and Problems for the PupU 

Why did we go to war with England and not with 
France? Why were Tecmnseh and the Indians 
in the Northwest unfriendly to the Americans? 
How do you account for the superiority of the 
Americans to the English in the fighting on the 
sea? What reason can you give for Perry's success 
in the battle on Lake Erie? Why was the war 
unpopular in New England? Do you think you 
would have opposed the war if you had been living 
in Massachusetts? Do you think you would have 
favored it if you had been living in Virginia ? What 
is meant by saying that by the Revolution Ameri- 
cans secured poUtical independence, and by the War 
of 1812 they secured conmiercial independence? 
Do you understand why it was that between the 
time of the Embargo (1807) and the end of the war 
(1814) the business men in New England began to 
invest their money more in manufacturing and less 
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in commerce? Remember, also, that although our 
people had won political and coromerciaJ indepen- 
dence they had not yet won industrial independence. 
What is meant by industrial independence? 

6. WESTWARD GROWTH 

Spain and the purchase of Florida; revolt of 
the Spanish-American colonies; Spain and the 
"Holy Alliance"; the Monroe Doctrine; the 
National Road; westward migration and the 
Missouri Compromise; the Erie Canal. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The pupil should understand what the "Holy 
Alliance" was and how its attitude helped toward 
the declaration by President Monroe of the Monroe 
Doctrine. He should also understand the leading 
features of this doctrine as containing what became 
the essence of our foreign policy. This is important 
because we wish the pupil to know how our nation is 
related to the other nations in the great world-family. 
He should also be helped to see how the steamboat 
and the National Road facilitated travel and trans- 
portation and therefore westward migration. West- 
ward migration meant the settlement of territory 
contained in the Louisiana Purchase, and this 
brought forward the difficult question, Shall the new 
states made from this territory be slave or free? 
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The answer to this question is to be found in the 
Missouri Compromise. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Do you think it was best for President Monroe to 
declare the Monroe Doctrine when he did? How 
did the purchase of Louisiana lead to trouble between 
proslavery and antislavery men? In what way 
did the Missouri Compromise settle this trouble- 
some question for a time ? How did the Erie Canal 
make the people in both the East and the West 
richer? What effect did the building of the Canal 
have upon New York City? Upon Philadelphia 
and Baltimore? 

7. ANDREW JACKSON, THE TARIFF, AND 

STATE RIGHTS 

Jacksonian democracy and the "Spoils Sys- 
tem *^* the effect of the War of 1812 upon our 
industrial life; the industrial revolution in Eng- 
ird; from the household and shop to the mill 
and factory; the industrial revolution in the 
United States; the American people and their 
industrial independence; why New England 
manufacturers favored a protective tariff; why 
South Carolina planters opposed a protective 
tariff; Calhoun and nullification; Daniel Web- 
ster and the Union; South Carolina and state 
rights; Henry Clay and the compromise with 
South Carolina. 
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suited from wildcat banking ? How did the sewing- 
machine cheapen the cost of clothing? How did 
agricultural inventions cheapen the cost of food? 
How did the railroad cheapen the cost of manu- 
factured goods sent from the East to the West and 
of wheat and com sent from the West to the East ? 
In what ways was the modem newspaper different 
from the newspaper of Revolutionary days?* Dis- 
cuss imiversal manhood suffrage as a distinct step 
forward in the progress of American democracy. 

9. THE TELEGRAPH, THE DISPUTE OVER 
OREGON, AND THE ANTISLAVERY 

MOVEMENT 

Morse and the telegraph; the Oregon bound- 
ary dispute and its settlement; William Lloyd 
Garrison and aboUtion; growth of the aboUtion 
movement; John Quincy Adams and the right of 
petition. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Discuss the heroic struggle of Samuel F. B. Morse 
in working out his invention and getting it into suc- 
cessful use. William Lloyd Garrison and his im- 
compromising attitude toward abolition should be 
given particular attention. The effects of his state- 
ments on slaveholding could have had but one re- 
sult — to make a bitter attitude toward the slavery 
issue. Opportunity for a peaceable settlement be- 
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came less likely from this time on. Attention should 
be given to the fact that even though Garrison was 
mobbed in the North, the leading literary men there 
soon joined in the abolition movement. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What was the significance of Samuel F. B. Morse's 
invention for which we should be grateful? What 
type of man was Garrison? Examine his state- 
ments. What would be the effect in the North? In 
the South? Why did the people call John Quincy 
Adams the "Old Man Eloquent"? Discuss the 
great principle for which he stood. 

ID. THE MEXICAN WAR AND THE COMPROMISE 

OF 1850 

The annexation of Texas; quarrel with Mex- 
ico over the boundary; the United States troops 
advance mto disputed territory; character of 
the struggle; Fremont crosses the mountains 
into Calif omia; results of the war; discovery of 
gold in California; Calif omia seeks admission 
into the Union as a free state; the Compromise 
of 1850; the Fugitive Slave Law; Personal 
Liberty Laws; the Underground Railway; Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It is important to make clear the causes and the 
results of the Mexican War, but only a limited 
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amount of attention should be given to campaigns 
and battles. Of course the acquisition of territory, 
not only as a result of the struggle but also through 
the Gadsden Purchase, brought prominently forward 
again the slavery question. Here is more new terri- 
tory. Shall the states formed out of it be slave or 
free? An attempt to settle the trouble is found in 
the Compromise of 1850. This Compromise should 
be made clear. What part of it favored the North 
and what part favored the South? We venture 
again to caution the teacher to deal as simply as 
possible with all these political problems. The con- 
stant use of the map will prove most helpful. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Why did the North oppose the anneication of 
Texas, and why did the South favor it? Which do 
you think was right? What attitude do you think 
you would have taken if you had been living in 
Illinois, as Abraham Lincoln was ? If you had been 
living in Mississippi, as Jefferson Davis was ? How 
did the Underground Railway system work ? How 
would the South regard it with respect to the law? 
Do you think it was right for Northern people to 
help slaves to escape to Canada by the Underground 
Railway? On the whole, which did the Compromise 
of 1860 favor more, the North or the South ? Why 
did Uncle Tom's Cabin arouse indignation among 
Southern slaveholders ? In what ways did the writ- 
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ing of this book help the antislavery cause m this 
country ? 

II. SLAVERY EXTENSION AND THE INCREASE IN 

SECTIONAL FEELING 

The Kansas-Nebraska Bill and popular sov- 
ereignty; Civil War in Kansas; the Republican 
Party and the extension of slavery; why the 
North grew faster than the South; the Dred 
Scott Decision; the lincoln-Douglas debates. 
John Brown's raid. 

SuggeationB for the Teacher 

Let us again suggest that the thoughtful study of 
the map will simplify the discussion of the complex 
slavery question. The pupil should understand the 
difference between the Missouri Compromise and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. While it is not wise, as 
hinted elsewhere^ to discuss in detail the principles 
represented by the various political parties, yet it 
seems to us best that the pupil should know that 
the fundamental principle of the Republican Party 
was opposition to the extension of slavery into new 
states. 

Qiiestions and Problems for the Pupil 

Why did the acquisition of new territory develop 
trouble over the slavery question? What trouble 
was the Missouri Compromise intended to settle? 
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The Compromise of 1850? Why did the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill kindle so much strong feeling in 
Abraham Lincoln and other antislavery men ? Who 
was Stephen A. Douglas? What was the great is- 
sue which he and Abraham Lincoln discussed in the 
now famous Lincoln-Douglas debates? How did 
these * debates bring Lincoln into national promi- 
nence? What was the Dred Scott Decision, and 
how did it affect the slavery question ? Make a list 
of the crises arising over Western territory that 
finally led up to the Dred Scott decision. What do 
you think of John Brown's purpose in his raid at 
Harper's Ferry? Do you think he had a moral 
right to do what he did? What would you have 
thought of him had you been a Southern slave- 
holder? 

12. THE SECESSION AND THE BEGHTNING OF 

THE CIVIL WAR 

The leadmg candidates and their attitude 
toward slavery in the election of 1860; the elec- 
tion of Lincoln; the Northern point of view of 
state rights and secession; the Southern point 
of view; principal steps toward the Civil War; 
organization of the Southern Confederacy; the 
doubtful states; Buchanan's policy; the Star 
of the West; advantages of the North in the 
struggle; advantages of the South; Lincoln's 
First Inaugural; results of the capture of Fort 
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Sumter by the Confederates; results of the bat- 
tle of Bull Run. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The significance of this great war should be made 
absolutely clear to young Americans. To accomplish 
this result, the pupil should be able to answer the 
following questions: What were the causes of the 
war; what were its results, and what was the spirit 
in which it was fought ? What did it cost in money, 
and what in the sacrifice of human life? But in- 
telligent answers to such questions do not involve 
the study and memorizing of military details. Much 
of the text in any school history should be carefully 
read and discussed rather than studied and memo- 
rized. If this policy is adopted by the teacher the 
pupils will learn far more in a given time about the 
real bearing of the great struggle upon our national 
life and destiny than they would by devoting their 
energies to the study of strategy and tactics^ cam- 
paigns and battles. 

In handling the material in yom* text, you should 
give much emphasis to the personality of Abraham 
Lincoln. His life should become an inspiring force 
to all the pupils who study the Civil War. They 
should feel proud to call this great American their 
countryman. 
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Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

In studying the Northern point of view of state 
rights and secession recall what Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Daniel Webster thought about the meaning 
of the Constitution. What were the doubtful states, 
and why were they doubtful ? What was Buchanan's 
policy ? What do you think Andrew Jackson would 
have done had he been President? What were the 
difficulties that Abraham Lincoln had to face in 
becoming President of the United States? Discuss 
Lincoln's qualifications for his difficult task. 

13* THE TRENT AFFAIR AND THE BLOCKADE 

Mason and Slidell and the Trent Aflfair; the 
attitude of different classes of the English to- 
ward the conffict; the blockade and "King 
Cotton"; the Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The attitude of European countries toward the 
war — and especially of England and France — should 
be made clear, for it was a matter of the first im- 
portance to both the Union and the Confederate 
government to have the support of these countries. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

How did the blockade injure the South? How 
did it aflfect the industrial life of England? What 
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classes of English people would be most likely to 
feel unfriendly to the Union in this struggle? It 
has been said that the little Monitor saved the 
Union. How could this be true? 



14. THE STRUGGLE IN THE WEST AND THE 

EAST IN 1862 

The campaign in the West; capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson; the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing (Shiloh); the capture of New Orleans; 
the Peninsular campaign; the battle of An- 
tietam. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The pupil should see clearly why the Union made 
a strong effort to gain control of the Mississippi. 
To get this clear understanding the use of a good 
map is essential. Exclude military details. The ob- 
jects and results of campaigns are the things to em- 
phasize. The story is a simple one, and, in its 
recital, the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing (Shiloh), and the 
capture of New Orleans should be used as inci- 
dents. 

In a similar way, the Peninsular campaign should 
be handled. McClellan was trying to capture 
Richmond. He decided to sail down to Fortress 
Monroe and march up the Peninsula. His advance 
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was stubbornly contested and a number of battles 
were fought, all of which will probably be mentioned 
in your text. Although he was at one time so near 
Richmond that he could see the church spires, yet 
he could not capture the city and had to retreat to 
Malvern Hill. During this retreat there was fighting 
every day. The Peninsular campaign failed. 

After this failure, Lee, who was now in conunand 
of the Confederate Army in Vu-ginia, marched north. 
The reason for this march should be given. At An- 
tietam he met McClellan, and as a result of the 
great battle he had to retreat to Virginia. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

McClellan might have advanced against Rich- 
mond by either of two routes. Which one did he 
take? Which one did Lincoln think was better? 
Which do you think was better ? McClellan wished 
McDowell to come down from Fredericksburg with 
his army and help to capture Richmond. Why did 
not McDowell come? How did Stonewall Jackson 
help to prevent the capture of Richmond? How 
did Greneral Jackson receive the name ''Stonewall" ? 
What is your estimate of McClellan as a general? 
In answering this remember that McClellan did not 
lead his army into defeat. Why did he fail to capture 
Richmond? Do you think he should have pursued 
Lee into Virginia after the battle of Antietam ? 
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15. SLAVERY AND THE EMANCIPATION PROCLA- 
MATION; GETTYSBURG AND VICKSBDRG 

Slavery and the Emancipation Proclamation; 
the war policy toward the negroes. 

Why Lee marched north a second time (1863) ; 
the battle of Gettysburg; the capture of Vicks- 
burg and the opening of the Mississippi. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

In the study of the Emancipation Proclamation 
the pupil should understand what is meant by its 
being issued as a military necessity and how it 
weakened the South and strengthened the North. 
It was not only a great military stroke; it was also 
a great moral achievement, for it was the beginning 
of the complete overthrow of the institution of 
slavery in America. It gave striking proof of Lin- 
coln's broad statesmanship. 

If military details are omitted and the essential 
facts receive attention, the significance of the Battle 
of Gettysburg and the fall of Vicksburg will give the 
pupil no trouble. But it would be an unpardonable 
mistake if the teacher did not emphasize the heroism 
displayed by the "Boys in Blue" and the ''Boys in 
Gray" on such battle-fields as Gettysburg and An- 
tietam. 

16. THE END OF THE WAR 

Our relations with England and France; 
England and the Alabama; Napoleon * and 
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Maximilian in Mexico; Sherman's campaign 
in the West; "On to Atlanta"; ''On to the 
sea.'* 

The story of Grant's Hammering Campaign in 
1864; the Evacuation of Richmond in the spring 
of 1865; surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court 
House; the results of the war; how the expenses 
of the war were paid; the assassination of 
Lincoln; the Sanitary and the Christian Com- 
mission; the work of women in the North and in 
the South. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

We wish again to emphasize the importance of 
foreign relations during the war. The teacher should 
not be satisfied without making clear what the friend- 
ship or hostility of a great country like England or 
France meant to the cause of the Union. 

In working for the essentials of Sherman's cam- 
paign in Georgia and Grant's campaigns in Virginia, 
a careful reading and discussion of the text will 
probably suffice. See that the pupils get the central 
facts. The personal qualities of such leaders as 
Grant and Sherman, Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 
and most of all of Abraham Lincoln, will greatly 
aid the pupil in understanding the great struggle 
which brought out so much sacrifice in men and 
women alike in both the North and the South. 
The simplicity, sincerity, and poetic beauty and 
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charm of Lincoln's Gettysburg address as well as 
of the closmg paragraphs of the First Inaugural and 
the Second Inaugural should be used with the chil- 
dren as expressions of the character and moral 
nature of the great Lincoln. Perhaps the best moral 
asset which can come to a boy or girl from the study 
of the Civil War is the inpouring of the spirit of the 
great man through whose courage, wisdom, and de- 
votion to lofty ideals of service and duty the Union 
was preserved. 

Questions and Problems for the PupU 

Why did the Confederate government look to 
England for the building of the cruiser Alabama? 
In what ways did the Alabama seriously injure the 
Union cause? Tell the story of Sherman's march to 
the sea. What did he accomplish ? Who was "Phil" 
Sheridan and for what is he renowned? What do 
you admire about Lee? About Grant? About 
Sherman ? If you will find out all you can about the 
personal qualities of these men and how they con- 
quered the obstacles they met in their pathway, you 
will learn invaluable lessons for the guidance of your 
own life. Discuss fully the causes and results of the 
war. How did noble women in both the North and 
the South help the armies in the long and cruel 
struggle? What service did they render in the 
hospitals? 
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17. THE SOUTH AFTER THE WAR 

Lincoln's plan of reconstruction; President 
Johnson and his plan of reconstruction; the 
Congressional plan of reconstruction; negro 
suffrage and caipetbag government; impeach- 
ment of President Johnson; the Ku Klux Elan; 
amendments to the Constitution; President 
Hayes withdraws the troops from the South; 
Eads and the Mississippi Jetties; the freedmen 
and education; industrial and social conditions 
in the new South. 

SuggestUms for the Teacher 

The teacher may easily expect too much of her 
class here. She should make clear Lincoln's policy 
toward the Southern states, after which the pupil will 
have a basis upon which to evaluate Johnson's plan. 
How shall the conquered states be brought back to 
full privileges in the Union is the problem. Without 
a careful interpretation of the text on the teacher's 
part, the pupils will be likely to get into too difficult 
work and, in many cases, become discoiuraged. Only 
the essentials should receive emphasis. 

Qaestions and Problems for the Pupil 

What was Lincoln's idea of the position of the 
Southern states with reference to the Union ? What 
was the difference between President Johnson's 
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plan and the Congressional plan of reconstruction? 
Which do you think was the fairer plan? Do you 
thmk it was wise to give suffrage to the negroes? 
In what way was the Ku Klux Klan connected with 
carpetbag government? Do you think Congress 
was right in impeaching Andrew Johnson? What 
do you think of him as a President ? How do you 
think the education of the freedmen will help to 
make better the condition of the Southern negroes? 
Discuss Booker T. Washington's work and his ad- 
vice to the colored race. Explain as fully as you can 
the difference socially and industrially between the 
South of slavery days and the new South of to-day. 

i8. CHANGES IN THE WEST SINCE THE 

CIVIL WAR 

Influences of the public lands upon our na- 
tional growth; westward expansion; how the 
invention of agricultural machinery helped the 
Western farmer; results of the construction 
of the Pacific railroads; the Pacific coast and 
Chinese immigration; the arid region and the 
problem of irrigation; forest preservation. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

This is an important chapter, because the great 
outstanding feature in our history since the Civil War 
has been the development of the West beyond the 
Mississippi. Be sure to show how the building of 
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the Pacific railroads made it possible to settle the 
West. The government reclamation service and 
forest preservation are real live present-day topics. 
The subject of immigration raises a whole nest of 
problems for discussion. 

Questions and Problems for the PupU 

How did cheap public lands and the invention of 
agricultural machinery influence westward growth 
and expansion? What were the leading results of 
constructing railroads through to the Pacific ? Could 
the prairie regions have been developed without the 
railroads? How does the railroad and the telegraph 
help to bind all the states in closer union throughout 
our country? Of what advantage to the country as 
a whole have irrigation and forest preservation been ? 

19. FINANCIAL, mDUSTEOAL, AND POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR 

The currency and expanding industry; the 
panic of 1873; resumption of specie payments; 
growth of large industries; labor-imions; col- 
lective bargaining; strikes; reform in civil ser- 
vice; the Australian Ballot System; the tariflF 
question. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

In connection with this group of topics a con- 
siderable amoimt of outside reading from other texts 
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should be discussed. The currency questions of the 
time axe very difficult; the teacher would do well to 
emphasize the similarity of conditions of expansion 
in 1873 to those that brought about the panic of 
1837. There is a very good opportunity to show 
how the rise of large industries stimulated the growth 
and activity of labor-unions, and what the develop- 
ment of "big business" has meant to us. Let the 
children discuss frankly the subject of strikes, lock- 
outs, and boycotts. Lead them to see the ill effects 
of such industrial warfare and to discuss remedies. 
Tariffs for protection or tariffs for revenue always 
furnish interesting material for discussion. Greneral 
notions rather than detailed facts of changing tariff 
laws are preferable. 

Questions and Problems for the PupU 

Are the conditions that led to the panic of 1873 in 
any respects similar to those leading to the panic 
of 1837? How did the tremendous changes in in- 
dustry affect the growth of labor-unions? Discuss 
strikes, lockouts, and boycotts. How do such mear 
sures have a bearing on the public welfare ? What is 
meant by collective bargaining? Discuss civil ser- 
vice versus the "Spoils System." What are the 
merits of the Australian Ballot System? Do you 
think a high tariff is beneficial to the United States? 
Give reasons for your answer. 
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20. A NEW UNION AND A WORLD-POWER 

The Atlantic Cable; purchase of Alaska and 
Alaska boundary; some victories for arbitration; 
the Spanish-American War; the causes of the 
war; Dewey's victory at Manila; the battle of 
Santiago; Cervera's fleet destroyed; results of 
the war. 

MiUtary and civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands; "China and the Open Door"; 
the republic of Cuba; the Isthmian Canal; 
the Pacific Cable and Wireless Telegraphy. 

The First and Second Peace Conferences; 
the United States a world-power; the world- 
powers of Europe; the spirit of co-operation 
among the nations; arbitration of the New- 
foundland fisheries dispute. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The meaning of such devices as the Atlantic Cable 
in commercial and international relationships should 
be brought out. Special significance should be at- 
tached to the treaty of Washington settling the Ala- 
bama claims and the settlement of the Venezuela 
dispute as ushering in the dawn of a new era. 

In teaching the Spanish-American War emphasis 
should be put upon causes and results, showing how 
it was the last of the Spanish Colonial system in 
America. The attitude we took toward Cuba, after 
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the wax, and that which we took toward "Chma 
and the Open Door" are indicative of our American 
policy of fair play. 

Most disputes between individual men and smaller 
groups of men known by such names as companies, 
trusts, corporations, and business organizations are 
settled by the courts or by arbitration. If this is 
true of individuals and of smaller groups of men, why 
should not the same method be applied in the cases 
of disputes arising between large groups of men and 
women, or states and nations ? Show how the world 
peace conferences at The Hague were directed to- 
ward this end but that certain overambitious powers 
were not yet ready to limit their war preparations. 

Qtiestions and Problems for the Pupil 

How have the ocean cables modified the isolation 
of various nations and their feeling toward one an- 
other? 

What were the most striking results of the Spanish- 
American War? How did we treat Cuba after this 
war? What was our attitude toward ''China and 
the Open Door''? 

What were the leading purposes of the Hague 
Peace Conferences? What is meant by calling the 
United States a World-Power? Why has a World- 
Power a greater moral responsibility in the family 
of nations than a small coimtry like Switzerland or 
Greece ? You and I as individuals have rights and 
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duties in our life and work with other people. Is the 
same true of groups of men and women^ whether 
these groups are small, like families, or large, like 
states and nations? 

21. RECENT REFORMS AND GOVERNMENT 

POLICIES 

• 

The conservation of our natural resources; 
Postal Savings Banks; the Parcel Post; a new 
treaty with Japan; the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution; the 
initiative and referendum, and the recall; the 
tariff law and income tax; the Currency and 
Banking Law; the Federal Trade Commission; 
Panama Tolls exemption repealed; the United 
States and the troubles in Mexico; the opening 
of the Panama Canal; the wonderful inventions 
and scientific progress of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

In the discussion of the conservation of our natural 
resources direct attention to the correct idea of sav- 
ing for use rather than from use. Direct attention 
to the fact that policies of government assistance and 
regulation in recent years are evidences of growing 
nationality and centralization perhaps far beyond the 
plans of the fathers. The building and opening of 
the Panama Canal should be given special considerar 
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tion both as a national project and as a project which 
carries with it international relationships and obliga- 
tions in the Caribbean Sea quite new and far-reach- 
ing in their significance. Use a large map in this 
discussion. Be sure to emphasize how extraordi- 
nary our scientific and inventive progress has been 
in recent years. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Explain what is meant by the conservation of our 
national resources. Would it be a good idea, for in- 
stance, to allow all our fine timber to be cut off 
within a few years? How do the Postal Savings 
Banks and the Parcel Post help in the general wel- 
fare of the people? What question is involved in 
our relations with Japan? Discuss the purpose of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Amendments. How 
did the new Currency and Banking Law improve 
money conditions? Do you beUeve the United 
States should have repealed the Panama Tolls A£t ? 
In what ways does the Panama Canal help our 
coimtry? How does it help other countries ? Make 
a list of the great inventions of the last thirty years. 

22. OUR COUNTRY A LEADER AMONG 

THE NATIONS 

The World War as it involves the United 
States; our country enters the war; the whole 
nation at war; the "Food Control Bill"; the 
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huge task of providing an anny and navy; 
naval and military aid to our Allies; meeting 
the expenses of the war; the American Red 
Cross; government operation and control of 
the railroads; the coal shortage; oiu* navy and 
our merchant shipping. 

Ludendorfif's plan for a grand offensive in the 
spring of 1918; the first titanic Grerman drive; 
the Americans at Ch&teau-Thierry; Marshal 
Foch's great coimter-offensive; irresistible ad- 
vance of the Americans through the Argonne 
Forest; the signing of the Armistice; patriotic 
spirit of the American people; what the United 
States did in the war. 

The Peace Conference at Paris; the Treaty 
of Peace and the League of Nations; refusal 
of the United States Senate to ratify the Treaty. 

The Americanization movement; the na- 
tional prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; the woman suffrage amendment; the 
farmer and farming; the election of Senator 
Harding as President. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It is of the first importance for the pupil to under- 
stand clearly how the World War began and how it 
was bound to interfere with our conmiercial relations, 
not only with the belligerent powers, but with neutral 
coimtries everywhere. It is important that he should 
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know why we entered the war and how united and 
patriotic we were as a people. The nation-wide re- 
sponse to the call to arms was significantly expressed 
in the selective draft and in the registration of ten 
million yomig men from whom that draft was 
made. 

In these and in countless other ways did the whole 
nation rise in her majesty and might in the sacred 
cause of freedom, democracy, and the rights of 
hmnanity throughout the world. But emphasis 
should be placed, also, upon the imdying heroism 
of the American sailors on the sea and the American 
soldiers on the field of battle. It would be unfair to 
our young people not to leam how large a share our 
country took in defeating autocracy and in making 
the world safe for democracy. It would be equally 
unfair to them not to know the purpose and meaning 
of the Covenant, which outlines the working princi- 
ples of the League of Nations. The war was the 
outward expression of a world revolution, out of 
which, it is hoped, will come a new spirit making 
for peaceful and friendly co-operation among the 
nations. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Why did our country go to war with Germany in 
1917 ? Compare the interference with our commerce 
prior to our entering the war with that which ex- 
isted prior to the War of 1812. What is meant by 
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saying that the whole country was at war ? How did 
the men and women and even the boys and girls 
who remained at home help to defeat Germany? 
Give reasons why the American people should be 
more closely imited than in any war of their history. 
Give some instances of the wonderful heroism of our 
soldiers on the battle-fields in France or on the sea. 
Explain how the United States has come to occupy 
to-day such a position of leadership among the nar 
tions of the world. What was the purpose in form- 
ing the League of Nations? 

23. SOME PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 

AND PROBLEMS 

The natural advantages of the United States; 
how inventions, used in the production, trans- 
portation, and distribution of commodities, 
have transformed industrial, social, and political 
conditions; wonderful extension of railroads 
and railroad systems; railroad-rate regulation; 
trusts and the regulation of trusts; the growth of 
own foreign trade; electricity and modem life; 
inventions as aids to human progress; movement 
from country to the city; city population and 
mimicipal politics; the race problem; the prob- 
lem of immigration; industrial problems; edu- 
cation; the moving picture; newspapers and 
periodicals; relation of the individual citizen to 
the state. 
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Suggestions for the Teacher 

This is a highly important chapter, because it ex- 
plains, in some measure, the conditions and prob- 
lems of the life which surrounds the student of his- 
tory to-day. He has been studying the expanding 
life of the Americans from the earliest settlements 
until now that he might share intelligently in the 
various complex forms of the group life with which 
he is identified. Encourage the pupils to inquire 
into the facts and not be content with mere partisan 
notions and opinions. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Do you think railroad-rate regulation undesirable ? 
Why was it necessary for the people to have trust 
regulation also? Show how some inventions have 
aided human progress. What special advantages 
does an educated man or woman enjoy in industrial, 
social, and political life? What is the danger in so 
many of the coimtry people moving into cities? 
What is the race problem ? In the South ? In the 
West? Discuss the immigration problem. What 
are some of the problems between labor and capital ? 
How do newspapers and magazines better fit men and 
women to be intelligent citizens? How does the 
reading of good literature help toward more com- 
plete living ? How can you show your gratitude to 
such great Americans as George Washington and 
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Abraham Lincoln? Even though you may not 
achieve great things as they did, how can you prove 
to others that you are truly patriotic as they were? 

LIST OF TYPE STUDIES, GRADES IV-Vni 

GRADE IV 

1. Christopher Columbus. 

2. John Smith and Early Days in Virginia. 

3. The Pilgrims and Puritans. 

4. William Penn. 

5. George Washington. 

GRADE V 

1. Patrick Hemy. 

2. George Washington. 

3. Benjamin Franklin. 

4. George Rogers Clark. 

5. Daniel Boone. 

6. Thomas Jefferson. 

7. Robert Fulton. 

8. Samuel F. B. Morse. 

GRADE VI 

1. The Greeks and What We Have Learned from Them. 

2. The Romans and What We Have Learned from Them. 

3. Feudalism. 

4. The Crusades. 

6. English Voyages Westward. 

GRADE VII 

1. The Growth of Discovery and Settlement in America. 

2. The Struggle for Control in America. 
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3. The Struggle Between England and Her Colonies. 

4. The Critical Period, 1783-1789. 

GRADE VIII 

1. How the New Government Was Established Under 

the Constitution and Its Struggle for Recognition, 
1790-1817. 

2. Industrial Expansion, 1814-1860. 

3. Slavery and the Qvil War, 1860-1865. 

4. Reconstruction, 1865-1876. 

5. The Struggle for Justice, 1875-1920. 
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EXPLORATION, COLONIZATION, INDEPEN- 
DENCE, CONFEDERATION, AND 
CONSTITUTION 

VIRGINIA AND MABTLAND. 

History : 
Richardson,* History of Our Country, part I, chaps. 
XIII, XX, XXIV; Cooke,* Stories of the Old 
Dominion, chaps. II, III; Cofl^,* Old Times in 
the Colonies, chaps. VI, XXIII; Drake,* The 
Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies, pp. 
42-76; Eggleston,* Household History of the 
United States, pp. 20-36, 52-57; Fiske, Old Yir- 
ginia and her Neighbors (Riverside Press, 1899), 
chaps. V, VI, pp. 191-194, chap. VII, pp. 223-232, 
240-246, 253-254, chap. VIII, pp. 263-275, chap. 
XI; Fisher, Colonial Era, chaps. IV, V; Cooke,* 
Virginia, part I, chap. XXIV; Browne, Maryland, 
chaps. II, IV, V, VII, VIII, X; Thwaites,* The 
Colonies, chap. IV, sec. 30-33; Doyle, English 
Colonies, chaps. IX, X. 

Fiction : 
Johnston, Prisoners of Hope; To Have and to Hold. 

MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW ENGLAND. 

History : 
Coffin,* Old Tunes in the Colonies, chaps. VII, VIII, 
X, XI; Drake,* The Making of New England, 
chaps. IV, V; Wright,* Children's Stories in Ameri- 

* The starred books are for the pupils. 
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can History, chap. XXI; Richardson,* History of 
Our Country, part I, chaps. XIV-XVII; Gay, 
Bryant's Popular History of the United States, 
vol. I, chap. Ill; Fiske, The B^innings of New 
England, chaps. II-III; Eggleston, The Beginning 
of a Nation, book II, book III, chaps. II, III; 
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XVIII; Thwaites,* The Colonies, chap. VI; Earle, 
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XXIV; Drake,* The Making of Virginia and the 
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Middle Colonies, pp. 188-216; Fiske, Dutch and 
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1899), chap. XII, pp. 105-118, 147-167; Channing, 
History of the United States, part II, chap. IV; 
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diap. ni; Bancroft^ History of the United States 
(Revised ed., 1898), vol. II, chap. X, pp. 169-174. 
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Story of Tonty. 
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History and Biography : 
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& Co., 1888), pp. 65-66, 116-122; Coffin,* Old 
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tory of Our Country, part I, chap. XXIII; Eggles- 
ton, Life in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 224r-243; 
Eggleston,* Household History of the United States, 
pp. 91-112; Earle, Customs and Fashions in New 
Ikigland, Colonial Children, Home Life in Colonial 
Da3rB, Child Life in Colonial Days; Irving, Knick- 
erbocker's History of New York; Fiske, Old Vir- 
ginia and her Neighbors, chap. XIV; Weeden, 
Economic and Social History of New England, vol. 
II, chap. XVII; Coman, Industrial History of the 
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IV-VII. 

COLONIAL OOVEBNMENT. 
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Fiske,* War of Independence, chap. Ill; Brooks, 
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Camps and Firesides, parts V-VIII; Hill, Liberty 
Documents, chap. X; Frothingham, Rise of the 
Republic, chap. IV; Eggleston,* Life in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, pp. 107-182; Fiske, Civil Govern- 
ment in the United States, chap. VI, sec. I; Gay, 
Bryant's Popular History of the United States, 
vol. Ill, chap. XIII. 
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History and Biography : 
Fiske-Irving,* Washington and His Coimtry (Ginn 
& Co., 1898), pp. 130-144; Fiske,* War of Inde- 
pendence, chap. IV; Richardson,* History of Our 
Country, part I, chaps. XXXIV-XXXV; Cooke,* 
Stories of the Old Dominion, chap. IX; £^eston, 
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life in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 113-133, 145- 
182; Sloan, TTie French War and the Revolution, 
pp. 127-178; Hosmer, Samuel Adams, chaps. VI- 
VII; Bancroft, History of the United States 
(Revised ed., 1898), vol. Ill, pp. 56-58, chaps. 
VII, VIII, XXXIV, XXXVI; Winsor, Narrative 
and Critical History of America, chap. VI, pp. 
1-62; Gay, Bryant's Popular History of the 
United States (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1879), 
vol. Ill, chaps. XIII, XIV; Lodge, Story of the 
Revolution, chap. I; Fiske, American Revolution, 
vol. I, chaps. I-III; Fisher, True History of the 
American Revolution, pp. 51-102; Scudder,* 
George Washington. 
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History and Biography : 
Coffin,* Boys of 76, chaps. II, III; Fiske-Irvmg,* 
Washington and His Country, pp. 148-152, 157- 
165; Cooke,* Stories of the Old Dominion, chap. 
X; Fisher, True History of the American Revolu- 
tion, chaps. XIII, XV; Lodge, Story of the Revo- 
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pp. 179-202; Trevelyan, The American Revolu- 
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chaps. VIII, IX, X; Winsor, chap. VI, pp. 231- 
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Scudder,* George Washington; Wilson, Georg 
Washington. 
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Poetry and Ficticm : 
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PENDENCE. 
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CoflBn,* Boys of 76, chaps. VII, XIII, XXII; Kske- 
Irving,* Washington and His Coimtry, pp. 208-274, 
301-306, 334-339; Gay, Bryant's Popular History 
of the United States (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1879), vol. Ill, chaps. XX-XXII, pp. 626-632, 
561-566; Scudder,* George Washington, chap. 
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Bevolution, chaps. XIX, XX; Lossing,* The Two 
Spies; Fiske, The American Revolution, vol. I, 
chaps. V, VII, IX; Lodge, The Story of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, vol. I, chaps. VIII, IX; Trevelyan, 
American Revolution, part II, vol. I, chaps. Vll- 
EX, part II, vol. II, chaps. X-XII; Fisher, True His- 
tory of the American Revolution, chaps. XIX-XXI. 

Fiction : 
Cooper, The Spy; Mitchell, Hugh Wynne; Harte, 
Thankful Blossom. 

CONTINTJATION AND END OF THE STRUGGLE FOB INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

History and Biography : 

Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, vol. I, chaps. 
VIII-IX; Lodge, Story of the Revolution, vol. 
II, chaps. I, III-VII; Fiske, The American Revolu- 
tion (Riverside Press, 1892), vol. II, chap. XI, 
pp. 104-109, chaps. XII-XV; Hinsdale, Old North- 
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west, chap. IX; Gay, Bryant's Popular History of 
the United States (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1879), 
vol. Ill, chap. XXIV, pp. 618-623; Bichardson,* 
History of Our Country, part I, chap. XLVI; 
Abbot, Blue Jackets of 76; Abbot, Paul Jones; 
Maclay, History of the Navy, vol. I, part 1, chaps. 
IV-VIII (Appleton & Co., 1904); Coffin,* Boys of 
76, chaps. XXVI-XXVII, XXX, XXXIII; Fiske- 
Irving,* Washington and His Country, pp. 421- 
427, 430-456, 478-483; Gay, Bryant's Popular 
History of the United States, vol. IV, chaps. II- 
III (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1879); Hart and 
Hill,* Camps and Firesides of the Revolution, pp. 
237-255; Cooke,* Stories of the Old Dominion, 
chaps. XX, XXI; Simms, Life of Francis Marion; 
Greene, General Greene. 
Poetry and Fiction : 
Thompson, Alice of Old Vincennes; Churchill, Rich- 
ard Carvel; Cooper, The Pilot; Bryant, Song of 
Marion's Men; Simms, The Partisan. 

THB CONFEDERATION AND THE FORMATION OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. 

Hislory: 
Fiske, Critical Period of American History, pp. 236- 
249; Macy, Our Government, part I, chap. II, 
part IV, chap. XXX; Hart, Formation of the 
Union, chaps. V-VI; Frothingham, Rise of the 
Republic, chap. XII; Channing, History of the 
United States, vol. Ill, chaps. XIV-XV; Ban- 
croft, History of the United States (Revised ed., 
1898), vol. VI, pp. 207 /.; Schouler, History of 
the United States (William H. Morrison, 1887), 
vol. I, chap. I, sees. II, III; Wilson, History of 
the American People, vol. Ill, chap. II. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

THE ORGANIZATION OP THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 

History and Biography : 
Richardson,* History of Our Country, part II, chap. 
I; Hart, Formation of the Union, chap. VIII; 
Cofl^,* Building the Nation, chap. II; McMaster, 
History of the People of the United States, vol. II, 
chap. DC, pp. 189-202; Fiske-Irving,* Washington 
and His Country, pp. 499-511; Channing, History 
of the United States, vol. Ill, chap. XVIII, vol. 
IV, chaps. I-III; Bancroft, History of the United 
States (Revised ed., 1898), vol. VI, pp. 469 /.; 
Washington's Farewell Address, Old South Leaf- 
lets; Lodge, George Washington, vol. II, chap. Ill; 
Wilson, George Washington; Scudder,* George 
Washington; Eggleston, Household History of the 
United States, pp. 209-221. 

Poetry : 

• Holmes, Ode for Washington's Birthday. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC AND WARS IN EUROPE. 

History and Biography : 
Coffin,* Building the Nation, chaps. III-IV; Hart,* 
Formation of the Union, chap. VIII, sees. 88-92; 
Fiske-Irving,* Washington and His Country, pp. 
611-516; Scudder, George Washington; Schouler, 
History of the United States, vol. I, chap. Ill, sec. 
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1; Channing, History <rf the United States, voL 
IV, diap. V; McMaster, History of the People of 
the United States, vd. H, chap. IX, pp. 212 jf.; 
Lodge^ George Washington, vcd. H, diap. IV; 
Wilson, George Washington, du^. X, pp. 284-307. 
Fidion and Oratory : 
Maitineau, The Peasant and the Prince; Dickens, 
Tale <rf Two CSties; Webster, Eulogy on Washing- 
ton. 

DKIfOGRACT AND WSBTWABD EXPANSION. 

Hiticry and Biography : 
CoflBn,^ Building the Nation, diaps. IX-X; Richard- 
son,* History of Our Cknintry, part H, chaps. IV, 
VI; Wrigjit,* Children's Stories <rf American Prog- 
ress, diaps. in, rV, V; Roosevelt,* Winning of the 
West^ voL IV, chap. VH; McMaster, History of 
the Peojde of the United States, vc^ n, diap. X, 
pp. 393-401, diap. XI, pp. 522-537, diap. XH, pp. 
572-^82, chap. XITT, pp. 621-635; Sparks, The 
Men Who Made the Nation, diap. VH; Adams, 
Henry, History of the United States, voL I, diap. 
Vn, YcL n, diap. H; Schoular, History of the 
United States, voL I; Morse, Thomas Jefferson, 
chap. XrV; Coman, Industrial History of the 
United States, chap. V. pp. 156-174; Egg^eston, 
Household History of the United States, pp. 231- 
240; Sparks, Expansion of the American People, 
chaps. XH, Xm, and XX-XXH. 

Fiction and Oratory : 
Hale, Philip Nolan's Friends; Hale, The Man With- 
out a CJountry; Nott an the Death of Alexander 
Hamilton; Josiah Quincy on the Admission of 
Louisiana; Churchill, The Crossing. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC AND THE NAPOLEONIC WABS. 

History and Biography : 

Bichardson,* History of Our Country, part II, chap. 
VII; Coffin,* Building the Nation, chap. XI; 
Wright,* Children's Stories of American Progress, 
chap. VII; Morse, Thomas Jefiferson, chap. XVII; 
Gay, James Madison, chaps. XIII-XIV; Adams, 
Henry, History of the United States, vol. 11, chaps. 
XIII-XV, vol. IV; Hart,* Formation of the Union, 
chap. IX, sees. 102-105, chap. X, sees. 107-109; 
Schonler, History of the United States, vol. II, chap. 
VI, sec. 2. 

THE WAR OF 1812 AND COMMERCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 

History and Biography : 

Coffin,* Building the Nation, chaps. XII-XV; Rich- 
ardson,* History of Our Country, part II, chaps. 
VIII-XIV; Egj^eston,* Household History of the 
United States, chaps. XLI-XLIII; Wright,* Chil- 
dren's Stories of American Progress, chap. VII; 
Maclay, History of the Navy, vol. I, part III; 
Henry Adams, History of the United States, vol. 
VI, chaps. XI, XIV-XVII, vol. VII; Gay, James 
Madison, chap. XIX; Spears, History of Our 
Navy, vol. II; Qianning, History of the United 
States, vol. IV, chaps. XVII-XX; Wilson, History 
of the American People, vol. Ill, chap. III. 
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